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INTRODUCTION 


READING, whether silent or oral, is the process 
of interpreting written discourse. This involves 
both the printed form and the content of the dis- 
course. When the child enters school he has 
considerable skill in the interpretation of oral dis- 
course; but he now comes upon an obstacle in 
the printed language. Hence the first’ phase of 
reading work is to secure skill in the interpreta- 
tion of the written symbols of discourse. The new 
symbol must be gotten out of the way, so that 
the pupil may live in immediate touch with the 
thought, as he has been accustomed to do in the 
case of oral speech. When this has been accom- 
plished, to a fair degree, text-books are placed in 
the hands of pupils, and’ henceforth they have 
a continued experience with thought through 
printed symbols. They are now reading to learn ; 
whereas before they were learning to read, inthe 
narrow sense of interpreting symbols. 

But the ordinary didactic prose which the pupil 
is required to interpret in the lessons assigned 
from the text does not cover the whole of dis- 
course interpretation. Skill in the interpretation 
of literary discourse must be sought in a line of 
its own; and the advanced reading work in the 
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grades, as well as the literary work in the high 
school, has for its special object skill in the in- 
terpretation of literary discourse. Having mastered 
the symbols of discourse, the student is ready to 
enter on the special line of literary interpretation. 
Advanced reading should be quite exclusively 
literary ; for all the other lessons furnish an abun- 
dant opportunity for drill in the interpretation of 
didactic discourse. That it requires special train- 
ing to interpret literary discourse no one will 
question; and if systematic attention is not given 
to it in the special line of reading work, the train- 
ing to such interpretation will be missed alto- 
gether. 

Furthermore, primary reading, which has for 
its immediate purpose skill in the interpretation 
of the printed symbols of discourse, consists also 
in literary interpretation. Symbols cannot be 
learned directly, but must be approached under 
the impulse of their informing ideas. To the child 
the motive is not the symbols, but the life con- 
tained therein. Hence it approaches a piece of 
discourse with the same motive as does the ad- 
vanced student. Since the child’s chief interest 
is in literary discourse, he should secure his skill 
in language interpretation under the literary im- 
pulse. It may be observed that the child con- 
structs discourse under the impulse of ideal 
sentiment ; it is inevitably a poet. It naturally 
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speaks in figures of speech and poetic imagery. 
The first reader should be to the child what Dick- 
ens is to the more advanced student. 

It thus appears that the whole course of work 
in reading, from the primary grade through the 
high school, is chiefly literary. This fact is rec- 
ognized in making school readers; for there is 
always, in these later days, a predominance of lit- 
erary selections ; and it may be a question if all 
selections should not be such. Practically, at any 
rate, aline of work runs through the public school 
consisting chiefly of literary interpretation. Hence 
the method of literary interpretation is of pri- 
mary interest to every teacher. 

The first question that arises for solution is, 
Howand where shall we search for this method ? 
canit be imported orinvented and labeled as some- 
body’s system ? Can we not find it somewhere in 
our catalogue of methods ; as, the word method, 
the sentence method, the phonic method, the 
analytic method, the synthetic method, the cumu- 
lative method, etc. ? All such are partial and con- 
fusing. The compass that guides the teacher out 
of the woods is the fact that every subject con- 
tains its own method. The method of a given sub- 
ject is not something to be applied to it ; itis the 
life and structure of the subject itself. The na- 
ture of literature determines how literature must 
be thought ; and, therefore, how it must be taught. 











THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 


James Russell Lowell 


PRELUDE TO PART FIRST 


OVER his keys the musing organist, 
Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as they list, 
And builds a bridge from Dreamland for his 
lay: 
Then, as the touch of his loved instrument 5 
Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws his theme, 
First guessed by faint auroral flushes sent 
Along the wavering vista of his dream. 





Not only around our infancy 

Doth heaven with all its splendors lie; 10 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 

We Sinais climb and know it not. 


Over our manhood bend the skies ; 
Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The great winds utter prophecies ; 15 
With our faint hearts the mountain strives ; 
Its arms outstretched, the druid wood 
Waits with its benedicite ; 
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And to our age’s drowsy blood 
Still shouts the inspiring sea. 


Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 


20 


The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives 


us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in; 
At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 


Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking : 


"Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
"T is only God may be had for the asking ; 
No price is set on the lavish summer ; 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays : 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 


25 


30 


35 


An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 40 


And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
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The cowslip startles in meadows green, 45 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there ’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 50 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and 


sings ; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her 
nest, — 55 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the 
best ? 


Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 60 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it; 

No matter how barren the past may have been, 
’Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green ; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 65 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help know- 

ing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
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That dandelions are blossoming near, 70 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are flow- 
ing, 


That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack; 75 
We could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowing,— 
And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 
Tells all in his lusty crowing! 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 80 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving ; 
’Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue, — 
’Tis the natural way of living: 85 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache; 
The soul partakes the season’s youth, 90 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 
What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow? 95 
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PART FIRST 


i 


“My golden spurs now bring to me, 
And bring to me myrichest mail, 
For to-morrow I go over land and sea 
In search of the Holy Grail ; 
Shall never a bed for me be spread, 100 
Nor shall a pillow be under my head, 
Till I begin my vow to keep; 
Here on the rushes will I sleep, 
And perchance there may come a vision true 
Ere day create the world anew.” 105 
Slowly Sir Launfal’s eyes grew dim, 
Slumber fell like a cloud on him, 
And into his soul the vision flew. 


II 


The crows flapped over by twos and threes, 
Inthe pool drowsed the cattle up to their knees,110 

The little birds sang as it were 

The one day of summer in all the year, 
And the very leaves seemed to sing on the trees: 
The castle alone in the landscape lay 
Like an outpost of winter, dull and gray: 115 
’T was the proudest hall in the North Countree, 
And never its gates might opened be, 
Save to lord or lady of high degree ; 
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Summer besieged it on every side, 
But the churlish stone her assaults defied; 120 
She could not scale the chilly wall, 
Though around it for leagues her pavilions tall 
Stretched left and right, 
Over the hills and out of sight ; 
Green and broad was every tent, 125 
And out of each a murmur went 
Till the breeze fell off at night. 


III 


The drawbridge dropped with a surly clang, 
And through the dark arch a charger sprang, 
Bearing Sir Launfal, the maiden knight, 130 
In his gilded mail, that flamed so bright 
It seemed the dark castle had gathered all 
Those shafts the fierce sun had shot over its 
wall 
In his siege of three hundred summers long, 
And, binding them all in one blazing sheaf, 135 
Had cast them forth : so, young and strong, 
And lightsome as a locust-leaf, 
Sir Launfal flashed forth in his maiden mail, 
To seek in all climes for the Holy Grail. 


IV 


It was morning on hill and stream and tree, 140 
And morning in the young knight’s heart ; 
Only the castle moodily 
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Rebuffed the gifts of the sunshine free, 

And gloomed by itself apart ; 
The season brimmed all other things up 145 
Full as the rain fills the pitcher-plant’s cup. 


Vv 


As Sir Launfal made morn through the darksome 
gate, 
He was ’ware of a leper, crouched by the same. 
Who begged with his handand moanedas he sate ; 
And a loathing over Sir Launfal came; 150 
The sunshine went out of his soul with a thrill, 
The flesh ‘neath his armor ’gan shrink and 
crawl, 
And midway its leap his heart stood still 
Like a frozen waterfall ; 
For this man, so foul and bent of stature, 155 
Rasped harshly against his dainty nature, 
And seemed the one blot on the summer morn, — 
So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn. 


VI 


The leper raised not the gold from the dust : 
“Better to me the poor man’s crust, 160 
Better the blessing of the poor, 
Though I turn me empty from his door ; 
That is no true alms which the hand can hold; 
He gives only the worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty ; 165 
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But he who gives but a slender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of sight, 

That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite, — 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 170 
The heart outstretches its eager palms, 

For a god goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness before.” 


PRELUDE TO PART SECOND 


Down swept the chill wind from the mountain 
peak, 

From the snow five thousand summers old ; 175 
On open wold and hill-top bleak 

It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek; 
It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare ; 180 
The little brook heard it and built a roof 
Neath which he could house him, winter-proof ; 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams ; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 185 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars : 
He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 
Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 190 
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Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze; 
Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 195 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf ; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 
For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and 
here 

He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 
And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 200 
That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one: 
No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this winter-palace of ice; 
"T was as if every image that mirrored lay 205 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 

Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 

By the elfin builders of the frost. 210 


Within the hall are song and laughter, 

The cheeks of Christmas glow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 

With lightsome green of ivy and holly; 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 215 
Wallows the Yule-log’s roaring tide; 
The broad flame-pennons droop and flap 
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And belly and tug as a flag in the wind ; 
Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 

Hunted to death in its galleries blind ; 220 
And swift little troops of silent sparks, 

Now pausing, now scattering away as in fear, 
Go threading the soot-forest’s tangled darks 

Like herds of startled deer. 


But the wind without was eager and sharp, 225 
Of Sir Launfal’s gray hair it makes a harp, 
And rattles and wrings 
The icy strings, 
Singing, in dreary monotone, 


A Christmas carol of its own, 230 
Whose burden still, as he might guess, 
Was — “Shelterless, shelterless, shelterless!” 


The voice of the seneschal flared like a torch 

As he shouted the wanderer away from the porch, 

And he sat in the gateway and saw all night 235 
The great hall-fire, so cheery and bold, 
Through the window-slits of the castle old, 

Build out its piers of ruddy light 

Against the drift of the cold. 
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PART SECOND 


I 


There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 240 
The bare boughs rattled shudderingly ; 
The river was dumb and could not speak, 

For the weaver Winter its shroud had spun; 
A single crow on the tree-top bleak 

From his shining feathers shed off the cold 

sun ; 245 

Again it was morning, but shrunk and cold, 
As if her veins were sapless and old, 
And she rose up decrepitly 
For a last dim look at earth and sea. 


II 


Sir Launfal turned from his own hard gate, 250 
For another heir in his earldom sate; 

An old, bent man, worn out and frail, 

He came back from seeking the Holy Grail ; 
Little he recked of his earldom’s loss, 

No more on his surcoat was blazoned the cross, 255 
But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 

The badge of the suffering and the poor, 


III 


Sir Launfal’s raiment thin and spare 
Was idle mail ’gainst the barbéd air, 
II 
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For it was just at the Christmas time ; 260 
So he mused, as he sat, of a sunnier clime, 

And sought for a shelter from cold and snow 

In the light and warmth of long-ago ; 

He sees the snake-like caravan crawl 

O’er the edge of the desert, black and small, 265 
Then nearer and nearer, till, one by one, 

He can count the camels in the sun, 

As over the red-hot sands they pass 

To where, in its slender necklace of grass, 

The little spring laughed and leapt in the shade, 
And with its own self like an infant played, 271 
And waved sit signal of palms. 


IV 


“For Christ’s sweet sake, I beg an alms ; —”’ 
The happy camels may reach the spring, 

But Sir Launfal sees only the grewsome thing, 275 
The leper, lank as the rain-blanched bone, 

That cowers beside him, a thing as lone 

And white as the ice-isles of Northern seas 

In the desolate horror of his disease. 


Vv 


And Sir Launfal said, — “I behold in thee 280 
An image of Him who died on the tree ; 
Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns, — 
Thou also hast had the world’s buffets and 
scorns, — 
12 
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And to thy life were not denied 

The wounds in the hands and feet and side: 285 
Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me; 

Behold, through him, I give to thee!” 


VI 


Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 
And looked at Sir Launfal, and straightway he 

Remembered in what a haughtier guise 290 

He had flung an alms to leprosie, 

When he girt his young life up in gilded mail 

And set forth in search of the Holy Grail. 

The heart within him was ashes and dust ; 

He parted in twain his single crust, 295 

He broke the ice on the streamlet’s brink, 

And gave the leper to eat and drink, 

’T was a mouldy crust of coarse brown bread, 
’T was water out of a wooden bowl, — 

Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 300 
And ’t was red wine he drank with his thirsty 

soul. 


VII 


As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 

A light shone round about the place ; 

The leper no longer crouched at his side, 

But stood before him glorified, 305 

Shining and tall and fair and straight 

As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate, — 
13 
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Himself the Gate whereby men can 
Enter the temple of God in Man. 


VIII 


His words were shed softer than leaves from the 
pine, : 310 

And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the 
brine, 

That mingle their softness and quiet in one 

With the shaggy unrest they float down upon ; 

And the voice that was softer than silence 
said, 

“Lo it is I, be not afraid! 315 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail ; 

Behold, it is here, — this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 

This crust is my body broken for thee, 320 

This water his blood that died on the tree ; 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need ; 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare ; 325 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 


IX 


Sir Launfal awoke as from a swound: 
“The Grail in my castle here is found! 
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Hang my idle armor up on the wall, 330 
Let it be the spider’s banquet-hall ; 

He must be fenced with stronger mail 

Who would seek and find the Holy Grail.” 


x 


The castle gate stands open now, 
And the wanderer is welcome to the hall 335 
As the hangbird is to the elm-tree bough ; 
No longer scowl the turrets tall, 
The Summer’s long siege at last is o’er; 
When the first poor outcast went in at the 
door, 
She entered with him in disguise, 340 
And mastered the fortress by surprise ; 
There is no spot she loves so well on ground, 
She lingers and smiles there the whole year 
round ; 
The meanest serf on Sir Launfal’s land 
Has hall and bower at his command; 345 
And there’s no poor man in the North Countree 
But is lord of the earldom as much as he. 
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Autuor’s Note. — According to the mythol- 
ogy of the Romances, the San Greal, or Holy 
Grail, was the cup out of which Jesus Christ par- 
took of the last supper with his disciples. It was 
brought into England by Joseph of Arimathea, 
and remained there, an object of pilgrimage and 
adoration, for many years in the keeping of his 
lineal descendants. It was incumbent upon those 
who had charge of it to be chaste in thought, 
word, and deed ; but, one of the keepers having 
broken this condition, the Holy Grail disappeared. 
From that time it was a favorite enterprise of the 
Knights of Arthur’s court to go in search of it. 
Sir Galahad was at last successful in finding it, 
as may be read in the seventeenth book of the 
Romance of King Arthur. Tennyson has made 
Sir Galahad the subject of one of the most ex- 
quisite of his poems. 

The plot (if I may give that name to anything 
so slight) of “The Vision of Sir Launfal”’ is my 
own, and, to serve its purposes, I have enlarged 
the circle of competition in search of the mirac- 
ulous cup in such a manner as to include not 
only other persons than the heroes of the Round 
Table, but also a period of time subsequent to 
the date of King Arthur’s reign. 


ANALYSIS OF THE VISION OF SIR 
LAUNFAL* 


I 


THE theme of this poem is charity. 

The basis of this feeling, under all its variety 
of aspects, as love, benevolence, good will, affec- 
tion, tenderness, beneficence, liberality, alms- 
giving, is the feeling of kinship with others. 

We have already commented on the more uni- 
versal feeling of community of life with all the 
world about us. This feeling restricted to com- 
munity of life with our fellow-men is charity. 
Charity is the due recognition of kinship, — of 
spiritual kinship. Blood kin is a strong bond of 
unity ; for in this there is readily recognized a 
community of life. “Kindness” is from the word 
“kin,” through kind. Kindness is kindness. A 
kind act literally is an act which recognizes 
blood relationship. 

The recognition of spiritual kinship is a devel- 
opment out of the preceding; and a kind act in 
its better sense is an act performed by any one to 
another as one relative treats another, — as a par- 

! Tennyson’s Holy Grail should be studied parallel with the 


above, noting likenesses and differences. It would be well, also, 
to study the whole of Zhe ldylls of the King. 
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ent treats a child, a child a parent, or a brother 
and sister each other. The prejudice of the Greek 
for the barbarian was based on a denial of blood 
kinship, with the failure to see the spiritual kin- 
ship. The Jew and the Gentile were sharply set 
apart on the ground of race distinction ; and it took 
centuries for the spiritual life of religion to bring 
them into the unity of a much more vital kinship. 
Whatever may have been the immediate politi- 
cal necessity which has given freedom to slaves, 
the potency working back of it all was the grow- 
ing consciousness of the brotherhood of man, 
Class distinctions have been vanishing under the 
same force. “A man’saman for a’that.” If one 
should narrate the progress of civilization to show 
what “increasing purpose runs,’ he would have 
to gather everything into the growth in conscious- 
ness of the brotherhood of man and the Father- 
hood of God. Monotheism is at the fountain 
source of charity. There can be no charity with- 
out the recognition of a common Father; and 
there can be no worship of a Divine Father with- 
out charity, — without the recognition of a uni- 
versal spiritual kinship. No wonder that the 
greatest of all is charity. It is 
“That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite.” 

Charity cannot be measured in terms of the 

outer act. The popular conception of charity as 
18 
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almsgiving is wholly inadequate. The substitu- 
tion of love for charity in the revised version of 
the Scripture was no doubt made to get rid of 
the superficial and external meaning popularly 
given tocharity. There must be the full recogni- 
tion of the self in the other, through the unity 
of both in a common spiritual life. Charity be- 
holds the divinity in the other. 


. “TI behold in thee 
An image of Him who died on the tree. 


Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me; 
Behold, through him, I give to Thee!” 

We find the same thought in “ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” In speak- 
ing of the leper Lowell says :— 

“ Himself the gate whereby men can 
Enter the temple of God in man.” 
When Launfal had given the water and the crust 
of bread, a “voice that was softer than silence 
said” : — 
“ Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, — 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me; ” 
and also that — 
“ The Holy Supper is kept indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need.” 
The Holy Supper is thus a communion with 
Christ through our fellow-man. Such is the 
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trinity of spiritual life. The message of Christ- 
ianity is the brotherhood of man. 

That charity is the theme of this poem is not 
apparent at first. The poet, like the organist, be- 
gins “ doubtfully and far away, and builds a bridge 
from Dreamland for his lay.” The organist pre- 
sented in the introductory stanza represents the 
poet’s method of beginning far away and reach- 
ing his theme by gradual approaches. In fact this 
stanza images a universal method of thought. 
Always there is an approach tothe definite through 
the vague and indefinite. This stanza seems to 
stand apart and to have no connection with the 
theme. And it has no such connection except 
as a hint and preparatory mood by which the 
reader may the more readily approach the 
theme. 

The theme in the second stanza of the poem 
is the unconscious rising to higher life under the 
heavenly influences that are daily about us through 
life ; not merely, as Wordsworth had said, which 
lie about us in our infancy. This theme is con- 
tinued by way of more definite specification in 
the third stanza. “Over our manhood bend the 
skies,” etc., specifying the uplifting influences 
in the winds, the mountains, the woods, and the 
sea. 

So far the reader does not suspect that the 
theme is charity. But these heavenly influences, 
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inspiring man with a higher life, form the anchor- 
age for the bridge “from Dreamland.” 

The theme in the next stanza, “Earth gets its 
price,” etc., is that the heavenly influences which 
lie about us may be had for the asking, while 
earthly things must be paid for. God is free; 
the Devil is expensive. This theme, fused with 
that of the two preceding stanzas, is growth to- 
ward God under the free gift of heavenly influ- 
ences which daily surround us. 

The next span of the bridge is found in the 
theme set forth in the description of the June 
day — the power ofa June day unto righteousness. 
In general the purpose of this description is to 
bring the reader into a realization of the uplift- 
ing influences about him. In particular, it fur- 
nishes the immediate connection with Sir Laun- 
fal, who is to bear the theme henceforth. Hence, 
this is the last arch of the bridge, and concludes 
the first prelude. Or, it may be better to consider 
it the central span, since the poet does not really 
hit upon his theme till near the close—V and 
VI— of Part First. Let the prominence given to 
the June day be noted, and the unmistakable 
suggestions given of its power to higher life. 
In this, life is most highly idealized in upward 
impulses. Even theclod climbs toa soul in grass 
and flowers. 
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“Everything is upward striving ; 
’T is as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue, — 
Tis the natural way of living. 


What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow!” 

All the heavenly influences about us, of which 
the June day is a conspicuous example, must 
bring forth some good to human life. By their 
fruits shall ye know them. This can be nothing 
less than the finding of the Holy Grail. Not, 
of course, in the form in which the Knights of 
the Round Table sought it, but in the form in 
which Sir Launfal really found it. 

The theme in Part First, excepting the last 
stanza, is unconscious selfishness under the 
guise of a noble deed. The preceding theme is 
continued also ; but this is to bring out more 
strongly the uncharitable element in Sir Laun- 
fal. So strong was his pride of self, or, if this be 
stating it a little too forcibly, so bright was his 
own life, that his heart could not, by all the 
surrounding influences, be opened to the leper. 


“The little birds sang as if it were 
The one day of summer in all the year, 
And the very leaves seemed to sing on the trees ” 


but there was no song of sympathy in the 


heart of the knight. Launfal, as well as the 
castle, — 
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“ Rebuffed the sunshine free, 
And gloomed itself [himself] apart.” 


Everything up to the present point unifies in 
the one idea of selfishness, which is definitely 
stated in the first part of the leper’s speech in 
VI, Part First. It is true that heaven lies about 
us not only in our infancy, but in our manhood 
also, and might be had for the asking; but we 
rebuff its free gifts as did the castle the free sun- 
shine. The poet pictures vividly popular charity 
— mere almsgiving without the heart. Theknight 
rode forth to do a great and unselfish deed; 
namely, to search in all lands for the Holy Grail; 
and yet he might have found it at his own castle 
gate, had the giver gone with the gift. The cru- 
saders, among whom knighthood reached its great- 
est splendor, attempted to find Christ by going 
to Jerusalem ; as many seek to find Him now in 
merely the external ceremonies of the church. 

In sharp contrast with such false charity the 
leper places true charity. 

“But he who gives but a slender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of sight, 
That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite, — 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
The heart outstretches its eager palms, 


' Fora god goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness before,” 


So far, then, the purpose of the poet is to bring 
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out sharply the contrast between false and true 
charity ; but giving the false as that which is al- 
ready realized in life, and the true as existing 
only in idea. Launfal had realized the false ; he 
is now to grow into the true. Such is the conflict 
to be worked out in life. So far the poet has 
placed before us the conditions of aconflict, which 
the succeeding part of the poem must solve. This 
is the conflict between the individual and the 
universal self ; between egoism and altruism. In 
all forms of this conflict there is a failure to rec- 
ognize the self where the true self is to be found. 
We do not discern the divinity in things, and 
therefore do not find the self in them; or, do not 
discern the self in them and fail to find divinity 
in them. 

The prelude to Part Second presents the inner 
beauty of life as over the external form. Part 
Second, with its prelude, presents true charity 
triumphant over the mere external forms of it. 

“No more on his surcoat was blazoned the cross, 


But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 
The badge of the suffering and the poor.” 


After spending his life in search for the Holy 
Grail he found it at his castle gate, where he had 
overlooked it in the outset. “The Grail in my 
castle here is found.” What he had failed to dis- 
cern in the buoyancy of his youth and under the 
inspiration of the June day he now finds in old 
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age under chilling influences of winter. He did 
not perform any great act of charity, as the world 
goes; for he gave only a bit of mouldy crust and 
water from a wooden bowl. 
“ He parted in twain his single crust, 
He broke the ice on the streamlet’s brink, 
And gave the leper to eat and drink: 
*T was a mouldy crust of coarse brown bread, 
*T was water out of a wooden bowl, — 
Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 
And’t was red wine he drank with his poy soul, 


The Holy ee is ee indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, — 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 


Thus while the poem seems to present a divers- 
ity of themes, all may be gathered up in ideal 
charity as stated above. The preludes make the 
impression of lack of unity, but their organic 
unity is not far to seek. 

It may be possible to narrow the theme as 
broadly stated above to that of the method by 
which the individual grows in charity ; that is, 
by seeking constantly the highest good obvious 
to him; not necessarily the absolutely highest. 
Sir Launfal lived to the highest aim he knew. 
He spent his life in search for the Holy Grail — 
an accidental accompaniment of Christ’s life ; 
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just as the world approaches that life through 
sacraments and ceremonies. 

The historical setting given to the theme sug- 
gests a further possible limitation, — limitation 
to the growth from the system of knighthood in 
its display of virtuous deeds to that of Christian 
fellowship, with outstretched hands for the poor 
and needy. Christianity has opened the doors of 
the castle. 


“The castle gate stands open now, 
And the wanderer is welcome to the hall 
As the hangbird is to the elm-tree bough; 
No longer scowl the turrets tall, 
The Summer’s long siege at last is o’er; 
When the first poor outcast went in at the door,” ... 


But these are only varieties suggestive of the 
scope of the general theme of charity. Care must 
be taken not to limit the theme simply to the his- 
torical past. The same principle is operative now 
as then. There is knight-errantry to-day which 
goes forth in pride and splendor to do conspicu- 
ous charities; and along with this there is the 
sharing of the life in the crust of mouldy bread 
and in giving the cup of water. But even this 
does not bring the theme near enough home. 
Every heart is a castle which the summer besieges 
on every side, The reader who does not take the 
matter home to himself, feeling that he is a Sir 
Launfal working out with him the contradiction 
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between the inner and the outer life, misses the 
best the poem has to give. He must have through 
Launfala vicarious experience of entering through 
man into the Christ life. The broad sweep of the 
poem in its mythological and historical allusion 
serves to bring to the reader a deeper realization 
of the profound meaning to be conveyed. But 
this narrowing from the historical movement to 
the individual reader is not really narrowing, but 
expanding the theme to cover the human race; 
for the reader is any one, and therefore every 
one. 

From the foregoing description of the theme 
its universal and fundamental character is obvi- 
ous. It has also appeared to be ideal in the fact 
that in the first act go/d was given in scorn, and 
that in the second there was the sharing with a 
leper. The truth is brought home to the experi- 
ence of the reader ; it is emotionally entertained. 
Connecting this with the preceding, we may add 
that the emotion is highly idealized. The reader 
lives decidedly above his ordinary level of chari- 
table feeling. 


II 


The embodiment of the theme, incidentally 
touched upon in the foregoing, must now be dis- 
tinctly set forth. 

The embodiment here is a person, not a thing. 
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Sir Launfal is the universal individual; in him 
the potential charity in human nature is realized. 
In him we are presented with the realization of 
our ideal. 

We care nothing for the facts of Launfal’s 
life, except those involved in exhibiting his growth 
in charity. The embodiment is not simply Laun- 
fal; but Launfal with all the accessories given in 
the imagery, — leper, castle, summer, winter, etc. 
In the foreground of the picture must be placed 
Sir Launfal confronted by the leper, and before 
the castle gate. The scene must be shifted to 
show him confronted by the leper a second time; 
first in his youth emerging from his castle gate 
in June, and second before his castle gate in win- 
ter. The leper remains the same, but the scene 
and Sir Launfal change. 

The embodiment is Sir Launfal confronted by 
the leper and surrounded by heavenly influences. 
The heavenly influences must bring the knight 
and the leper together; and that the feat of do- 
ing so may be an ideal one they must be put as 
far apart as possible at the outset. The only ideal 
test of charity is the feeling of community of life 
between those farthest removed; and the only 
ideal test of selfishness is in the failure to recog- 
nize kinship in a person in the most abject and 
offensive condition of life. 

Let us note first, then, that the knight and the 
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leper are at the two extreme conditions of human 
life. If they are not as far apart as the poet could 
place them his embodiment is not adequate to 
the theme; that is, so far as external conditions 
are concerned. The most offensive and loathsome 
of persons, — the most abject and degraded, — 
is a begging leper; and on the other hand the 
knight, in his proud young manhood, with all the 
accessories of wealth, is the very embodiment of 
pride and splendor. 

Again, Launfal is a knight ; one whose profes- 
sion is the doing of good to others; and he is 
confronted by the best possible opportunity. But 
he fails utterly. It is no sacrifice at all to him to 
give the gold ; he does not have to share his life 
in doing so. And the gold is of no possible use 
to the leper. Moreover, the gold was given in 
scorn ; while the presence of the leper rasped on 
Launfal’s “dainty nature.” 

By this method the poet shows how utterly im- 
possible it was for Launfal to recognize himself 
in the leper that he might share life with him. 
This is uncharitable to an ideal degree. And this 
appears still more highly idealized when we con- 
sider the June day which had inspired Launfal 
to the keeping of his vow. As already observed, 
the June day is so presented as to make one feel 
its power unto higher living. Everything in this 
most exquisite description points unmistakably 
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to this end. The physical and spiritual functions 
of the day are mingled; but the power of the 
day unto physical life is brought out to make the 
reader feel its power unto spiritual life. To test 
this fact one need only to reflect on his experi- 
ence in reading the description. The chief con- 
sciousness that occupies the reader is that of 
spiritual uplift. 

When the poet speaks of a June day as being 
a perfect day he can mean nothing else than that 
it is a day perfectly adapted to produce life, this 
being the purpose of a day. This is the time when 
the earth is in tune, in a condition to make the 
music of life. Life is so highly exalted that it 
murmurs; and 


“ Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 


Such an idealized effect on the clod makes the 
reader, too, reach and tower. Such is the power 
of the day that it startles the cowslip, and 


“The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace.” 


Yet this marvellous power could not reach Sir 
Launfal ; for he was too “mean” to make one 
creature happy. The little bird is illumined and 
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deluged with summer, and sings to the wide 
world, while 
“ His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings.” 
Yet, while the heart in a dumb breast flutters 
and sings, the heart of Launfal does not flutter 
and sing; unless it be “to the wide world” ; he 
does not respond to the quiet duty before him. 

And so might every item of the description of 
the June day be passed in review, and all would 
show that they are meant to give an overplus of 
spiritual life, and to inspire to the performance 
in joy of some silent duty. The poet is making it 
easy for the heart to be true, sothat Launfal may 
have no excuse for not sympathizing with the 
leper. Everything, except Launfal, is “upward 
striving.” 

This poem is sometimes criticised because of 
the seeming lack of unity occasioned by the long 
preludes. A little consideration shows that the 
preludes have the closest connection with the 
theme. The upward striving in the June day 
makes the selfishness of the knight appear the 
more stubborn, — the more highly idealized. 

The castle has also a very definite part to play 
in bringing out selfishness. The castle as given 
in the poem is the very embodiment of Launfal. 
It too was besieged by the summer, but it “lay 
like an outpost of winter, dull and gray.” 
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“ She could not scale the chilly wall, 
Though around it for leagues her pavilions tall 
Stretched left and right.” 


Out of such a castle came the young knight 
on a bright June morning, with golden spurs and 
unscarred mail. Mark the morning in June and 
the little birds singing as if it were “ The one day 
of summer in all the year.” It is very suggestive 
that the drawbridge dropped “witha surly clang.” 
The knight flamed forth as if he were the shafts 
of the sun gathered from the summer’s siege of 
three hundred years. He made morning through 
“the darksome gate.” With all this when he 
meets the moaning leper the sunshine goes “ out 
of his soul with a thrill,” and 

“The flesh ’neath his armor ’gan shrink and craw], 


And midway its leap his heart stood still 
Like a frozen waterfall.” 


This is the moment at which the picture must 
be drawn, — the moment when the knight bursts 
forth in splendor from the castle gate on a June 
morning, and when he shrinks from “the one 
blot on the summer morn.” Such is the picture, 
and embodiment, of the hollowness of external 
charity, — mere alms-giving. 

Passing to the next picture —the picture of 
true charity — we see Launfal sitting before the 
same castle, confronted by the same leper beg- 
ging an alms. This time he listens to the “grew- 
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some thing,” and recognizes in him the Christ in 
whose name he begged an alms. 
“T behold in thee 

An image of Him who died on the tree,” 
A wonderful contrast with the preceding meet- 
ing. And also the external contrast is great. 
Launfal is old and poor, “for another heir in his 
earldom sate.’’ He has come back from his search 
for the Holy Grail “an old, bent man, worn out 
and frail.” The external splendor of knighthood 
has disappeared. ‘“ No more on his surcoat was 
blazoned the cross.”” His raiment is “thin and 
spare.” He is “shelterless, shelterless, shelter- 
less.” He is shouted away from the porch by the 
seneschal. 

“ And he sat in the gateway and saw all night 

The great hall-fire, so cheery and bold, 

Through the window-slits of the castle old.” 
It is significant, too, that “it was just at the 
Christmas time,” for the inner life must be illum- 
inated by Christianity in order to the deed of true 
charity. 

The prelude of winter readily finds its place. 
The description of the little brook, even more 
delightful if possible than that of the June day, 
is the very embodiment of Launfal’s present life. 
When the chill wind came down from the moun- 
tain peak, — “from the snow five thousand sum- 
mers old,” — 
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“The little brook heard it and built a roof 
’Neath which he could house him, winterproof.” 
He shut out the cold and — 
“Sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight.” 

This description of the brook is designed to 
make the reader feel the joy of the fulness of 
inner life independent of external circumstances. 
We have the same contrast in the castle : — 

“ Within the hall are song and laughter, 
The cheeks of Christmas glow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 

With lightsome green of ivy and holly.” 
The warm and ruddy light through the windows 
of the castle make as striking contrast with the 
shivering winter on the outside. And both the 
brook and the castle are the expression of the 
condition of Launfal. It is the inner life now tri- 
umphant over the outer; while in the first we had 
the picture of the outer triumphant over the in- 
ner. 

These complementary pictures, with such di- 
versity of parts as to strain their unity inthe mind 
of the reader, work together to express one great 
truth of human life. The whole is a picture of 
ideal sympathy, charity, brotherhood, religion. 
To get the full significance of the pictures they 
must be held before the mind at the same time. 
The truth is revealed in their striking contrast. 
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While each picture is constructed on the contrast 
of light and cheer with gloom and chill, the pic- 
tures themselves, or the one whole picture, is 
made by reversing the foregoing contrast. In the 
first picture the external world is light, and 
warmth, and cheer, while the inner world of the 
castle and of Launfal chill and gloom. In the 
second part the outside is bleak and shuddering 
and shelterless, while there is the ruddy glow 
of summer delight in both the castle and Sir 
Launfal. The picture as a whole, through the 
contrast of its parts, reflects the soul’s freedom 
from the external conditions of life, as having its 
own inner source of life and light. Incidentally 
with this is suggested the progress of the soul 
from the pride of youth and the joy of physical 
exuberance to the joy of the inner spiritual life of 
old age. 
“ And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day.” 

And, too, the contrast in the picture suggests the 
historical movement from the externality and 
splendor of the well-meant chivalrous deeds to- 
ward the inner life of Christian charity. 

So far the interpretation of this poem consists 
(1) in painting the picture accurately, vividly, and 
fully ; (2) in contemplating the picture till it 
makes its appeal to theinner life of sympathy and 
love; and (3) in noting the unity, the harmony 
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between the real as presented in the picture and 
the ideal as potential in human nature, — the ad- 
equacy of the embodiment to give free play to the 
theme. 
III 

As to the language, or style, of the poem only 
a few general statements can here be made. First 
as to its external poetic mechanism — the free- 
dom of the language asa material thing, with the 
zesthetic pleasure thereby awakened. The stu- 
dent should scan the poem through to catch the 
music of the verse. Then let it be observed that 
there is great freedom and variety in the struc- 
ture. There is none of the monotonous jingle we 
find inso many poems. The primary element in 
poetic form is that of rhythm, which requires a 
departure from a given form anda return to that 
form. In simple rhythm the return falls regularly, 
and is usually marked by rhyme; as : — 

“ She sings by her wheel at the low cottage-door, 

Which the long evening shadow is stretching before, 


With the music as sweet as the music which seems 
Breathed softly and faint in the ear of our dreams.” 


Such regularity of return suggests necessity and 

becomes monotonous when continued far. The 

law of departure and return requires a departure 

from fixed regularity. Such flexibility may be 

noted in the rhymes of the poem before us; as, 

knowing, growing ; ear, near ; flowing ; sky, by; 
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back, lack ; lowing; chanticleer, year; crowing. 
Here the sound in “knowing” is departed from 
and returned to in“ growing”’; and, after an ap- 
parent abandonment, it returns again in “ flow- 
ing”; and again, after passing over four rhymes 
instead of two the sound returns again in “low- 
ing’’; and once more it returns in “crowing,” 
after passing two rhymes. Note another variety 
of departure in the closing of the verses in the 
first stanza in Part First; and still with other 
variations let the same thing be noted in other 
stanzas. Such an arrangement gives fulness and 
freedom of rhythmical life. Note also the device 
of the poet in using two words to rhyme with two; 
as, “overfills it’ and “ wills it” ; and againin first 
stanza, —“gives us,” “die in,” “shrives us,” 
“lie in.” Lowell uses this device with humorous 
effect in his “ Fable for Critics.” 

The same playful freedom may be noted in the 
measure of the poem. While the characteristic 
foot is the iambic, there is frequent variation in 
the use of the anapestic; and also in the use of 
the trochaic foot at the beginning of the line, 
where only it is permissible in the iambic verse. 
Note both variations in this :— 


“ And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.” 
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It will be profitable for the student to trace out 
this kind of variation running through the poem. 
Let it be noted also that the stanzas vary in 
length and structure. 

The greater the complexity of the movement 
within the limit of unity the richer the music of 
the poem. Monotony always suggests necessity 
and bondage. There must be a fundamental 
rhythmical movement, but within this the greater 
the variety the better. Verses and stanzas cut 
precisely by the same pattern suggest mechan- 
ism rather than organism. Humdrum is not mu- 
sic; the most artistic poetic form is not uniform. 

But poetic form cannot be considered merely 
in itself, —in its own freedom of musical sound; 
it must be viewed in relation to the ideas and 
sentiment expressed. For instance, wherever an 
alliteration or a rhyme occurs, the alliteration 
or the rhyme must seem to be the very word 
needed to express the idea. If the word seems 
to be used for the sake of the alliteration or 
the rhyme the reader feels that the idea is in bond- 
age to the word; and the sense of this bondage 
counteracts the pleasing effect of the rhythmical 
sound. Straining the natural order of the thought 
to make a measure or a rhyme has a bad effect ; 
as, — 

“All day the gusty north wind bore 
The loosening drift his breath before.” 
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When the theme is simple and the sentiment 
runs evenly along, the verse and stanza too should 
be simple and somewhat uniform ; but when the 
sentiment rises and falls, and moves along with 
varying rapidity, the verse and the stanza should 
conform to the spirit which animates them. 
The poem here under consideration has a 
variety of imagery and sentiment; and this de- 
mands variety in rhythmical movement. In the 
matter of adjustment of poetic form to inner 
spirit, Longfellow’s “Building of the Ship” is a 
nice illustration, and in this respect a companion 
piece to the present poem. This poem should 
now be studied to note (1) whether there are any 
points of collision between the form and mean- 
ing; and (2) whether the variety in the form is 
really the sympathetic conformity to the varying 
play of thought and sentiment expressed. 

The writer uses suggestion and allusion to 
good advantage. He utilizes all the experience 
one has had with Wordsworth’s “ Intimations of 
Immortality,” the Bible story of Moses and Sinai, 
the Druid religion, and the story of King Arthur, 
and Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King.” And in 
using these crystallized experiences Lowell has 
too much respect for his reader to point out ex- 
plicitly the object of reference, but implies it 
merely. No allusion could be more neatly made 
than, — 
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“ Not only around our infancy 
Doth heaven with all its splendors lie.” 


The poet does not use the explicit and stereo- 
typed form of, “as Wordsworth says,” but re- 
spects the reader’s intelligence and leaves him 
free to connect the matter for himself. A large 
part of the wealth of the life of the poem appears 
through its allusions; and chiefly through those 
clustering about the Holy Grail. 

The poem is richin imagery and distinct in 
tone and color. One might easily select and 
arrange a whole panorama of beautiful pic- 
tures. The single expression, ‘Heaven with 
all its splendors,” busies and delights the 
imagination with every variety of magnifi- 
cence and beauty in which it may choose to in- 
dulge. 

But the greatest pleasure to the imagination 
comes through the freedom with which it pene- 
trates the objects presented. In this respect this 
poem is unusually strong. Seldom can one find 
the objects presented so completely transformed 
into spiritual types. Even the clod climbs toa 
soul. This closeness of inner grasp of the object, 
this penetrative insight of the poetic imagination, 
is the characteristic feature of the style of this 
poem, and the chief source of its beauty, so far 
as the style is concerned. The style of the poem 
is far removed from that of merely picture de- 
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scription, — from the picturesque objective. The 
style of the description of the June day and of 
the brook is decidedly that of the penetrative 
and creative imagination ; or, it is a highly figura- 
tive style. This should be pointed outin detail. 
The poet nowhere speaks literally ; gives noimage 
for the mere pleasing effect of the image as such, 
but that the spiritual nature may be reached 
through it. Seldom can there be found a more 
highly idealized activity of the imagination. All 
this needs to be emphasized, for it is the heart, 
the characteristic of the style of this poem. Style 
is not a matter of mere verbiage, but the way the 
mind thinks in the act of construction, and, there- 
fore, the way it thinks in the act of interpretation. 
And in the present case, the aim is to conquer 
the outer form in order to gain possession of its 
inner meaning. 

Hence the imagery in this poem does not stand 
apart from the theme; is not merely introduced 
to give a little side pleasure as mere imagery, but 
is wholly identified with the theme. There isa 
complete fusion of form and content. Every item 
in the body of the poem does duty in giving free- 
dom to spiritual life, of which charity is but a 
specific form. The style of the poem is highly 
creative. The poem is not descriptive or narrative 
on the one hand, nor expository and philosophical 
on the other, but rather artistic, since the move- 
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ment rests upon the unity perceived between the 
material form and the spiritual meaning. 

It thus appears that when the question of style 
is pressed to the legitimate end—the unity of 
theme and embodiment — we arrive at the point 
of starting, in the theme and embodiment. This 
means that a literary production is wholly a ques- 
tion of style, — of workmanship. Style is that 
which the individual mind contributes in that 
which it produces ; and in literature the whole is 
creation. Even the theme is created; it is con- 
structed by the idealizing power of the imagina- 
tion. Inthis poem not the least of Lowell’s effort 
must have been spent in idealizing charity in 
working the emotion up to its proper height. 
Style is the manner of idealizing emotions as well 
as manner of phraseology, which is so largely 
determined by the former. Hence the end of 
our interpretation returns to the beginning, and 
charity, which was first seen as the theme, must 
at last be seen as artistic realization through an 
embodiment of imagery and language. 








THE GREAT STONE FACE 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 


One afternoon, when the sun was going down, a 
mother and her little boy sat at the door of their 
cottage, talking about the Great Stone Face. 
They had but to lift their eyes, and there it was 
plainly to be seen, though miles away, with the 
sunshine brightening all its features. 

And what was the Great Stone Face? 

Embosomed amongst a family of lofty moun- 
tains, there was a valley so spacious that it con- 
tained many thousand inhabitants. Some of these 
good people dwelt in log-huts, with the black 
forest all around them, on the steep and difficult 
hillsides. Others had their homes in comfortable 
farm-houses, and cultivated the rich soil on the 
gentle slopes or level surfaces of the valley. 
Others, again, were congregated into populous 
villages, where some wild, highland rivulet, 
tumbling down from its birthplace in the upper 
mountain region, had been caught and tamed by 
human cunning, and compelled to turn the ma- 
chinery of cotton-factories. The inhabitants of 
this valley, in short, were numerous, and of many 
modes of life. But all of them, grown people and 
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children, had a kind of familiarity with the Great 
Stone Face, although some possessed the gift of 
distinguishing this grand natural phenomenon 
more perfectly than many of their neighbors. 

The Great Stone Face, then, was a work of Na- 
ture in her mood of majestic playfulness, formed 
on the perpendicular side of a mountain by some 
immense rocks, which had been thrown together 
in such a position as, when viewed at a proper 
distance, precisely to resemble the features of 
the human countenance. It seemed as if an en- 
ormous giant, or a Titan, had sculptured his own 
likeness on the precipice. There was the broad 
arch of the forehead, a hundred feet in height ; 
the nose, with its long bridge; and the vast lips, 
which, if they could have spoken, would have 
rolled their thunder accents from one end of the 
valley to the other. True it is, that if the spec- 
tator approached too near, he lost the outline of 
the gigantic visage, and could discern only a heap 
of ponderous and gigantic rocks, piled in chaotic 
ruin one upon another. Retracing his steps, how- 
ever, the wondrous features would again be seen; 
and the farther he withdrew from them, the more 
like a human face, with all its original divinity 
intact, did they appear; until, as it grew dim in 
the distance, with the clouds and glorified vapor 
of the mountains clustering about it, the Great 
Stone Face seemed positively to be alive. 
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It was a happy lot for children to grow up to 
manhood or womanhood with the Great Stone 
Face before their eyes, for all the features were 
noble, and the expression was at once grand and 
sweet, as if it were the glow of a vast, warm heart, 
that embraced all mankind in its affections, and 
had room for more. It was an education only to 
look at it. According tothe belief of many people, 
the valley owed much of its fertility to this be- 
nign aspect that was continually beaming over 
it, illuminating the clouds, and infusing its ten- 
derness into the sunshine. 

As we began with saying, a mother and her 
little boy sat at their cottage-door, gazing at the 
Great Stone Face, and talking about it. The 
child’s name was Ernest. 

“Mother,” said he, while the Titanic visage 
smiled on him, ‘‘I wish that it could speak, for 
it looks so very kindly that its voice must needs 
be pleasant. If I were to see a man with such a 
face, I should love him dearly.” 

“Tf an old prophecy should come to pass,” 
answered his mother, “ we may see a man, some 
time or other, with exactly such a face as 
that.” 

“What prophecy do you mean, dear mother ?” 
eagerly inquired Ernest. “ Pray tell me all about 
1 ; 

So his mother told him a story that her own 
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mother had told to her, when she herself was 
younger than little Ernest ; a story, not of things 
that were past, but of what was yet to come;a 
story, nevertheless, so very old, that even the 
Indians, who formerly inhabited this valley, had 
heard it from their forefathers, to whom, as they 
affirmed, it had been murmured by the mountain 
streams, and whispered by the wind among the 
tree-tops. The purport was, that, at some future 
day, a child should be born hereabouts, who was 
destined to become the greatest and noblest per- 
sonage of his time, and whose countenance, in 
manhood, should bear an exact resemblance to 
the Great Stone Face. Not a few old-fashioned 
people, and young ones likewise, in the ardor of 
their hopes, still cherished an enduring faith in 
this old prophecy. But others, who had seen 
more of the world, had watched and waited till 
they were weary, and had beheld no man with 
such a face, nor any man that proved to be much 
greater or nobler than his neighbors, concluded 
it to be nothing but an idle tale. At all events, 
the great man of the prophecy had not yet ap- 
peared. 

“OQ mother, dear mother!” cried Ernest, 
clapping his hands above his head, “I do hope 
that I shall live to see him!” 

His mother was an affectionate and thought- 
ful woman, and felt that it was wisest not to dis- 
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courage the generous hopes of her little boy. So 
she only said to him, “ Perhaps you may.” 

And Ernest never forgot the story that his 
mother told him. It was always in his mind, 
whenever he looked upon the Great Stone Face. 
He spent his childhood in the log-cottage where 
he was born, and was dutiful to his mother, and 
helpful to her in many things, assisting her much 
with his little hands, and more with his loving 
heart. In this manner, from a happy yet often 
pensive child, he grew up to be a mild, quiet, 
unobtrusive boy, and sun-browned with labor 
in the fields, but with more intelligence bright- 
ening his aspect than is seen in many lads who 
have been taught at famous schools. Yet Ernest 
had had no teacher, save only that the Great 
Stone Face became one to him. When the toil 
of the day was over, he would gaze at it for hours, 
until he began to imagine that those vast features 
recognized him, and gave him a smile of kind- 
ness and encouragement, responsive to his own 
look of veneration. We must not take upon us 
to affirm that this was a mistake, although the 
Face may have looked no more kindly at Ernest 
than at all the world besides. But the secret was 
that the boy’s tender and confiding simplicity 
discerned what other people could not see; and 
thus the love, which was meant for all, became 
his peculiar portion. 
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About this time there went a rumor through- 
out the valley, that the great man, foretold from 
ages long ago, who was to bear a resemblance 
to the Great Stone Face, had appeared at last. 
It seems that, many years before, a young man 
had migrated from the valley and settled at a 
distant seaport, where, after getting together a 
little money, he had set up as a shopkeeper. His 
name — but I could never learn whether it was 
his real one, or a nickname that had grown out 
of his habits and success in life — was Gather- 
gold. Being shrewd and active, and endowed by 
Providence with that inscrutable faculty which 
develops itself in what the world calls luck, he 
became an exceedingly rich merchant, and owner 
of a whole fleet of bulky-bottomed ships. All the 
countries of the globe appeared to join hands for 
the mere purpose of adding heap after heap to 
the mountainous accumulation of this one man’s 
wealth. The cold regions of the north, almost 
within the gloom and shadow of the Arctic Circle, 
sent him their tribute in the shape of furs ; hot 
Africa sifted for him the golden sands of her 
rivers, and gathered up the ivory tusks of her 
great elephants out of the forests ; the East came 
bringing him the rich shawls, and spices, and 
teas, and the effulgence of diamonds, and the 
gleaming purity of large pearls. The ocean, not 
to be behindhand with the earth, yielded up her 
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mighty whales, that Mr. Gathergold might sell 
their oil, and make a profit on it. Be the original 
commodity what it might, it was gold within his 
grasp. It might be said of him, as of Midas in 
the fable, that whatever he touched with his 
finger immediately glistened, and grew yellow, 
and was changed at once into sterling metal, or, 
which suited him still better, into piles of coin. 
And, when Mr. Gathergold had become so very 
rich that it would have taken him a hundred 
years only to count his wealth, he bethought 
himself of his native valley, and resolved to go 
back thither, and end his days where he was 
born. With this purpose in view, he sent a skilful 
architect to build him such a palace as should be 
fit for a man of his vast wealth to live in. 

As I have said above, it had already been ru- 
mored in the valley that Mr. Gathergold had 
turned out to be the prophetic personage so long 
and vainly looked for, and that his visage was the 
perfect and undeniable similitude of the Great 
Stone Face. People were the more ready to be- 
lieve that this must needs be the fact, when they 
beheld the splendid edifice that rose, as if by 
enchantment, on the site of his father’s old 
weatherbeaten farm-house. The exterior was of 
marble, so dazzlingly white that it seemed as 
though the whole structure might melt away in 
the sunshine, like those humbler ones which Mr, 
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Gathergold, in his young play-days, before his 
fingers were gifted with the touch of transmuta- 
tion, had been accustomed to build of snow. It 
had a richly ornamented portico, supported by 
tall pillars, beneath which was a lofty door, 
studded with silver knobs, and made of a kind 
of variegated wood that had been brought from 
beyond the sea. The windows, from the floor to 
the ceiling of each stately apartment, were com- 
posed, respectively, of but one enormous pane 
of glass, so transparently pure that it was said 
to be a finer medium than even the vacant at- 
mosphere. Hardly anybody had been permitted 
to see the interior of this palace ; but it was re- 
ported, and with good semblance of truth, to be 
far more gorgeous than the outside, insomuch 
that whatever was iron or brass in other houses 
was silver or gold in this ; and Mr. Gathergold’s 
bedchamber, especially, made such a glittering 
appearance that no ordinary man would have 
been able to close his eyes there. But, on the 
other hand, Mr. Gathergold was now so inured 
to wealth, that perhaps he could not have closed 
his eyes unless where the gleam of it was certain 
to find its way beneath his eyelids. 

In due time, the mansion was finished; next 
came the upholsterers, with magnificent furni- 
ture ; then, a whole troop of black and white serv- 
ants, the harbingers of Mr. Gathergold, who, in 
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his own majestic person, was expected to arrive 
at sunset. Our friend Ernest, meanwhile, had 
been deeply stirred by the idea that the great 
man, the noble man, the man of prophecy, after 
so many ages of delay, was at length to be made 
manifest to his native valley. He knew, boy as 
he was, that there were a thousand ways in which 
Mr. Gathergold, with his vast wealth, might 
transform himself into an angel of beneficence, 
and assume a control over human affairs as wide 
and benignant as the smile of the Great Stone 
Face. Full of faith and hope, Ernest doubted 
not that what the people said was true, and that 
now he was to behold the living likeness of 
those wondrous features on the mountain-side. 
While the boy was still gazing up the valley, and 
fancying, as he always did, that the Great Stone 
Face returned his gaze and looked kindly at him, 
the rumbling of wheels was heard, approaching 
swiftly along the winding road. 

“Here he comes!” cried a group of people 
who were assembled to witness the arrival. 
“ Here comes the great Mr. Gathergold!” 

A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed round 
the turn of the road. Within it, thrust partly out 
of the window, appeared the physiognomy of the 
old man, with a skin as yellow as if his own 
Midas-hand had transmuted it. He had a low 
forehead, small, sharp eyes, puckered about with 
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innumerable wrinkles, and very thin lips, which 
he made still thinner by pressing them forcibly 
together. 

“The very image of the Great Stone Face!”’ 
shouted the people. “Sure enough, the old 
prophecy is true; and here we have the great 
man come, at last!” 

And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, they 
seemed actually to believe that here was the 
likeness which they spoke of. By the roadside 
there chanced to be an old beggar-woman and 
two little beggar-children, stragglers from some 
far-off region, who, as the carriage rolled onward, 
held out their hands and lifted up their doleful 
voices, most piteously beseeching charity. A yel- 
low claw —the very same that had clawed to- 
gether so much wealth — poked itself out of the 
coach-window, and dropt some copper coins upon 
the ground; so that, though the great man’s 
name seems to have been Gathergold, he might 
just as suitably have been nicknamed Scatter- 
copper. Still, nevertheless, with an earnest shout, 
and evidently with as much good faith as ever, 
the people bellowed, — 

“He is the very image of the Great Stone 
Face!” 

But Ernest turned sadly from the wrinkled 
shrewdness of that sordid visage, and gazed up 
the valley, where, amid a gathering mist, gilded 
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by the last sunbeams, he could still distinguish 
those glorious features which had impressed 
themselves into his soul. Their aspect cheered 
him. What did the benign lips seem to say? 

“He will come! Fear not, Ernest ; the man 
will come!” 

The years went on, and Ernest ceased to be a 
boy. He had grown to bea young man now. He 
attracted little notice from the other inhabit- 
ants of the valley; for they saw nothing re- 
markable in his way of life, save that, when the 
labor of the day was over, he still loved to go 
apart and gaze and meditate upon the Great 
Stone Face. According to their idea of the mat- 
ter, it was a folly, indeed, but pardonable, inas- 
much as Ernest was industrious, kind, and neigh- 
borly, and neglected no duty for the sake of 
indulging this idle habit. They knew not that 
the Great Stone Face had become a teacher to 
him, and that the sentiment which was expressed 
in it would enlarge the young man’s heart, and 
fill it with wider and deeper sympathies than 
other hearts. They knew not that thence would 
come a better wisdom than could be learned from 
books, and a better life than could be moulded 
on the defaced example of other human lives. 
Neither did Ernest know that the thoughts and 
affections which came to him so naturally, in the 
fields and at the fireside, and wherever he com- 
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muned with himself, were of a higher tone than 
those which all men shared with him. A simple 
soul, — simple as when his mother first taught 
him the old prophecy, —he beheld the marvel- 
lous features beaming adown the valley, and still 
wondered that their human counterpart was so 
long in making his appearance. 

By this time poor Mr. Gathergold was dead 
and buried ; and the oddest part of the matter 
was, that his wealth, which was the body and 
spirit of his existence, had disappeared before 
his death, leaving nothing of him but a living 
skeleton, covered over with a wrinkled, yellow 
skin. Since the melting away of his gold, it had 
been very generally conceded that there was no 
such striking resemblance, after all, betwixt the 
ignoble features of the ruined merchant and that 
majestic face upon the mountain-side. So the 
people ceased to honor him during his lifetime, 
and quietly consigned him to forgetfulness after 
his decease. Once in a while, it is true, his mem- 
ory was brought up in connection with the 
magnificent palace which he had built, and 
which had long ago been turned into a hotel for 
the accommodation of strangers, multitudes of 
whom came, every summer, to visit that famous 
natural curiosity, the Great Stone Face. Thus, 
Mr. Gathergold being discredited and thrown into 
the shade, the man of prophecy was yet to come. 
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It so happened that a native-born son of the 
valley, many years before, had enlisted as a sol- 
dier, and, after a great deal of hard fighting, had 
now become an illustrious commander. Whatever 
he may be called in history, he was known in 
camps and on the battle-field under the nickname 
of Old Blood-and-Thunder. This war-worn vet- 
eran, being now infirm with age and wounds, and 
weary of the turmoil of a military life, and of the 
roll of the drum and the clangor of the trumpet, 
that had so long been ringing in his ears, had lately 
signified a purpose of returning to his native 
valley, hoping to find repose where he remem- 
bered to have left it. The inhabitants, his old 
neighbors and their grown-up children, were re- 
solved to welcome the renowned warrior with a 
salute of cannon and a public dinner, and all the 
more enthusiastically, it being affirmed that now, 
at last, the likeness of the Great Stone Face had 
actually appeared. An aide-de-camp of Old Blood- 
and-Thunder, travelling through the valley, was 
said to have been struck with the resemblance. 
Moreover the schoolmates and early acquaint- 
ances of the general were ready to testify, on oath, 
that, to the best of their recollection, the aforesaid 
general had been exceedingly like the majestic 
image, even when a boy, only that the idea had 
never occurred to them at that period. Great, 
therefore, was the excitement throughout the 
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valley ; and many people, who had never once 
thought of glancing at the Great Stone Face for 
years before, now spent their time in gazing at 
it, for the sake of knowing exactly how General 
Blood-and-Thunder looked. 

On the day of the great festival, Ernest, with 
all the other people of the valley, left their work, 
and proceeded to the spot where the sylvan ban- 
quet was prepared. As he approached, the loud 
voice of the Rev. Dr. Battleblast was heard, be- 
seeching a blessing on the good things set before 
them, and on the distinguished friend of peace 
in whose honor they were assembled. The tables 
were arranged in a cleared space of the woods, 
shut in by the surrounding trees, except where 
a vista opened eastward, and afforded a distant 
view of the Great Stone Face. Over the general’s 
chair, which was a relic from the home of Wash- 
ington, there was an arch of verdant boughs, with 
the laurel profusely intermixed, and surmounted 
by his country’s banner, beneath which he had 
won his victories. Our friend Ernest raised him- 
self on his tiptoes, in hopes to get a glimpse of 
the celebrated guest; but there was a mighty 
crowd about the tables anxious to hear the toasts 
and speeches, and to catch any word that might 
fall from the general in reply; and a volunteer 
company, doing duty as a guard, pricked ruth- 
lessly with their bayonets at any particularly 
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quiet person among the throng. So Ernest, be- 
ing of an unobtrusive character, was thrust quite 
into the background, where he could see no more 
of Old Blood-and-Thunder’s physiognomy than 
if it had been still blazing on the battle-field. To 
console himself, he turned towards the Great 
Stone Face, which, like a faithful and long-re- 
membered friend, looked back and smiled upon 
him through the vista of the forest. Meantime, 
however, he could overhear the remarks of vari- 
ous individuals, who were comparing the features 
of the hero with the face on the distant moun- 
tain-side. 

‘“’T is the same face, to a hair!” cried one man, 
cutting a caper for joy. 

“Wonderfully like, that’s a fact!” responded 
another. 

“Like! why, I call it Old Blood-and-Thunder 
himself, in a monstrous looking-glass!” cried a 
third. “And why not? He’s the greatest man 
of this or any other age, beyond a doubt.” 

And then all three of the speakers gave a great 
shout, which communicated electricity to the 
crowd, and called forth a roar from a thousand 
voices, that went reverberating for miles among 
the mountains, until you might have supposed 
that the Great Stone Face had poured its thun- 
der-breath into the cry. All these comments, 
and this vast enthusiasm, served the more to in- 
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terest our friend; nor did he think of question- 
ing that now, at length, the mountain-visage had 
found its human counterpart. It is true, Ernest 
had imagined that this long-looked-for personage 
would appear in the character of a man of peace, 
uttering wisdom, and doing good, and making 
people happy. But, taking an habitual breadth 
of view, with all his simplicity, he contended 
that Providence should choose its own method 
of blessing mankind, and could conceive that this 
great end might be effected even by a warrior 
and a bloody sword, should inscrutable wisdom 
see fit to order matters so. 

“The general! the general!” was now the cry. 
“Hush! silence! Old Blood-and-Thunder’s going 
to make a speech.” 

Even so; for, the cloth being removed, the 
general’s health had been drunk, amid shouts of 
applause, and he now stood upon his feet to thank 
the company. Ernest saw him. There he was, 
over the shoulders of the crowd, from the two 
glittering epaulets and embroidered collar up- 
ward, beneath the arch of green boughs with in- 
tertwined laurel, and the banner drooping as if 
to shade his brow! And there, too, visible in the 
same glance, through the vista of the forest, ap- 
peared the Great Stone Face! And was there, 
indeed, such a resemblance as the crowd had 
testified? Alas, Ernest could not recognize it! 
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He beheld a war-worn and weather-beaten coun- 
tenance, full of energy, and expressive of an iron 
will; but the gentle wisdom, the deep, broad, 
tender sympathies, were altogether wanting in 
Old Blood-and-Thunder’s visage ; and even if the 
Great Stone Face had assumed his look of stern 
command, the milder traits would still have tem- 
pered it. 

“This is not the man of prophecy,” sighed 
Ernest to himself, as he made his way out of the 
throng. “And must the world wait longer yet?” 

The mists had congregated about the distant 
mountain-side, and there were seen the grand and 
awful features of the Great Stone Face, awful 
but benignant, as if a mighty angel were sitting 
among the hills, and enrobing himself ina cloud- 
vesture of gold and purple. As he looked, Ernest 
could hardly believe but that a smile beamed 
over the whole visage, with a radiance still bright- 
ening, although without motion of the lips. It 
was probably the effect of the western sunshine, 
melting through the thinly diffused vapors that 
had swept between him and the object that he 
gazed at. But —as it always did —the aspect 
of his marvellous friend made Ernest as hopeful 
as if he had never hoped in vain. 

“Fear not, Ernest,” said his heart, even as if 
the Great Face were whispering him, — “fear 
not, Ernest ; he will come.” 
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More years sped swiftly and tranquilly away. 
Ernest still dwelt in his native valley, and was 
now a man of middle age. By imperceptible de- 
grees, he had become known among the people. 
Now, as heretofore, he labored for his bread, and 
was the same simple-hearted man that he had 
always been. But he had thought and felt so 
much, he had given so many of the best hours 
of his life to unworldly hopes for some great good 
to mankind, that it seemed as though he had 
been talking with the angels, and had imbibed a 
portion of their wisdom unawares. It was visible 
in the calm and well-considered beneficence of 
his daily life, the quiet stream of which had made 
a wide green margin all along its course. Nota 
day passed by, that the world was not the better 
because this man, humble as he was, had lived. 
He never stepped aside from his own path, yet 
would always reach a blessing to his neighbor. 
Almost involuntarily, too, he had become a 
preacher. The pure and high simplicity of his 
thought, which, as one of its manifestations, took 
shape in the good deeds that dropped silently 
from his hand, flowed also forth in speech. He 
uttered truths that wrought upon and moulded 
the lives of those who heard him. His auditors, 
it may be, never suspected that Ernest, their own 
neighbor and familiar friend, was more than an 
ordinary man; least of all did Ernest himself 
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suspect it; but, inevitably as the murmur of the 
rivulet, came thoughts out of his mouth that no 
other human lips had spoken. 

When the people’s minds had had a little time 
to cool, they were ready enough to acknowledge 
their mistake in imagining a similarity between 
General Blood-and-Thunder’s truculent physiog- 
nomy and the benign visage on the mountain- 
side. But now, again, there were reports and 
many paragraphs in the newspapers, affirming 
that the likeness of the Great Stone Face had 
appeared upon the broad shoulders of a certain 
eminent statesman. He, like Mr. Gathergold 
and Old Blood-and-Thunder, was a native of the 
valley, but had left it in his early days, and taken 
up the trades of law and politics. Instead of the 
rich man’s wealth and the warrior’s sword, he 
had but a tongue, and it was mightier than both 
together. So wonderfully eloquent was he, that 
whatever he might choose to say, his auditors 
had no choice but to believe him ; wrong looked 
like right, and right like wrong; for when it 
pleased him, he could make a kind of illuminated 
fog with his mere breath, and obscure the nat- 
ural daylight with it. His tongue, indeed, was a 
magic instrument: sometimes it rumbled like the 
thunder ; sometimes it warbled like the sweetest 
music. It was the blast of war, —the song of 
peace ; and it seemed to have a heart in it, when 
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there was no such matter. In good truth, he was 
a wondrous man; and when his tongue had ac- 
quired him all other imaginable success, — when 
it had been heard in halls of state, and in the 
courts of princes and potentates, — after it had 
made him known all over the world, even as a 
voice crying from shore to shore, —it finally 
persuaded his countrymen to select him for the 
Presidency. Before this time, — indeed, as soon 
as he began to grow celebrated, —his admirers 
had found out the resemblance between him and 
the Great Stone Face; and so much were they 
struck by it, that throughout the country this 
distinguished gentleman was known by the name 
of Old Stony Phiz. The phrase was considered 
as giving a highly favorable aspect to his politi- 
cal prospects ; for, as is likewise the case with 
the Popedom, nobody ever becomes President 
without taking a name other than his own. 
While his friends were doing their best to make 
him President, Old Stony Phiz, as he was called, 
set out ona visit to the valley where he was born. 
Of course, he had no other object than to shake 
hands with his fellow-citizens, and neither thought 
nor cared about any effect which his progress 
through the country might have upon the elec- 
tion. Magnificent preparations were made to re- 
ceive the illustrious statesman ; a cavalcade of 
horsemen set forth to meet him at the boundary 
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line of the State, and all the people left their 
business and gathered along the wayside to see 
him pass. Among these was Ernest. Though 
more than once disappointed, as we have seen, 
he had such a hopeful and confiding nature, that 
he was always ready to believe in whatever 
seemed beautiful and good. He kept his heart 
continually open, and thus was sure to catch 
the blessing from on high when it should come. 
So now again, as buoyantly as ever, he went 
forth to behold the likeness of the Great Stone 
Face. 

The cavalcade came prancing along the road, 
with a great clattering of hoofs and a mighty 
cloud of dust, which rose up so dense and high 
that the visage of the mountain-side was com- 
pletely hidden from Ernest’s eyes. Allthe great 
men of the neighborhood were there on horse- 
back ; militia officers, in uniform ; the member of 
Congress ; the sheriff of the county; the editors 
of newspapers; and many a farmer, too, had 
mounted his patient steed, with his Sunday coat 
upon his back. It really wasa very brilliant spec- 
tacle, especially as there were numerous banners 
flaunting over the cavalcade, on some of which 
were gorgeous portraits of the illustrious states- 
man and the Great Stone Face, smiling famil- 
iarly at one another, like two brothers. If the 
pictures were to be trusted, the mutual resem- 
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blance, it must be confessed, was marvellous. 
We must not forget to mention that there was 
a band of music, which made the echoes of the 
mountains ring and reverberate with the loud 
triumph of its strains ; so that airy and soul-thrill- 
ing melodies broke out among all the heights 
and hollows, as if every nook of his native valley 
had found a voice, to welcome the distinguished 
guest. But the grandest effect was when the far- 
off mountain precipice flung back the music ; for 
then the Great Stone Face itself seemed to be 
swelling the triumphant chorus, in acknowledg- 
ment that, at length, the man of prophecy was 
come. 

All this while the people were throwing up 
their hats and shouting, with enthusiasm so con- 
tagious that the heart of Ernest kindled up, and 
he likewise threw up his hat, and shouted, as 
loudly as the loudest, ‘“‘ Huzza for the great man! 
Huzza for Old Stony Phiz!” But as yet he had 
not seen him. 

“Here he is, now cried those who stood 
nears Ernest: “ Therese iherele LookeateOld 
Stony Phiz and then at the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain, and see if they are not as like as two twin- 
brothers !” 

In the midst of all this gallant array came an 
open barouche, drawn by four white horses ; and 
in the barouche, with his massive head uncovered, 
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sat the illustrious statesman, Old Stony Phiz 
himself. 

“Confess it,” said one of Ernest’s neighbors to 
him, ‘“‘ the Great Stone Face has met its match 
at last!” 

Now, it must be owned that, at his first glimpse 
of the countenance which was bowing and smil- 
ing from the barouche, Ernest did fancy that 
there was a resemblance between it and the old 
familiar face upon the mountain-side. The brow, 
with its massive depth and loftiness, and all the 
‘other features, indeed, were boldly and strongly 
hewn, as if in emulation of a more than heroic, 
of a Titanic model. But the sublimity and state- 
liness, the grand expression of a divine sympa- 
thy, that illuminated the mountain visage and 
etherealized its ponderous granite substance into 
spirit, might here be sought in vain. Something 
had been originally left out, or had departed. 
And therefore the marvellously gifted statesman 
had always a weary gloom in the deep caverns 
of his eyes, as of a child that has outgrown its 
playthings or a man of mighty faculties and little 
aims, whose life, with all its high performances, 
was vague and empty, because no high purpose 
had endowed it with reality. 

Still, Ernest’s neighbor was thrusting his 
elbow into his side, and pressing him for an 


answer. 
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“Confess! confess! Is not he the very picture 
of your Old Man of the Mountain?”’ 

“No!” said Ernest, bluntly, “I see little or 
no likeness.” 

“Then so much the worse for the Great Stone 
Face!” answered his neighbor ; and again he set 
up a shout for Old Stony Phiz. 

But Ernest turned away, melancholy, and al- 
most despondent : for this was the saddest of his 
disappointments, to behold a man who might 
have fulfilled the prophecy, and had not willed 
to do so. Meantime, the cavalcade, the banners, 
the music, and the barouches swept past him, 
with the vociferous crowd in the rear, leaving the 
dust to settle down, and the Great Stone Face 
to be revealed again, with the grandeur that it 
had worn for untold centuries. 

“Lo, here I am, Ernest!” the benign lips 
seemed to say. “I have waited longer than thou, 
and am not yet weary. Fear not; the man will 
come.” 

The years hurried onward, treading in their 
haste on one another’s heels. And now they be- 
gan to bring white hairs, and scatter them over 
the head of Ernest ; they made reverend wrinkles 
across his forehead, and furrows in his cheeks. 
He was an aged man. But not in vain had he 
grown old: more than the white hairs on his 
head were the sage thoughts in his mind; his 
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wrinkles and furrows were inscriptions that Time 
had graved, and in which he had written legends 
of wisdom that had been tested by the tenor of 
a life. And Ernest had ceased to be obscure. 
Unsought for, undesired, had come the fame 
which so many seek, and made him known in 
the great world, beyond the limits of the valley 
in which he had dwelt so quietly. College pro- 
fessors, and even the active men of cities, came 
from far to see and converse with Ernest; for 
the report had gone abroad that this simple hus- 
bandman had ideas unlike those of other men, 
not gained from books, but of a higher tone, — 
a tranquil and familiar majesty, as if he had been 
talking with the angels as his daily friends. 
Whether it were sage, statesman, or philanthrop- 
ist, Ernest received these visitors with the gentle 
sincerity that had characterized him from boy- 
hood, and spoke freely with them of whatever 
came uppermost, or lay deepest in his heart or 
their own. While they talked together, his face 
would kindle, unawares, and shine upon them, 
as with a mild evening light. Pensive with the 
fulness of such discourse, his guests took leave 
and went their way; and passing up the valley, 
paused to look at the Great Stone Face, imagin- 
ing that they had seen its likeness in a human 
countenance, but could not remember where. 
While Ernest had been growing up and 
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growing old, a bountiful Providence had granted 
a new poet to this earth. He, likewise, was a 
native of the valley, but had spent the greater 
part of his life at a distance from that roman- 
tic region, pouring out his sweet music amid 
the bustle and din of cities. Often, however, 
did the mountains which had been familiar 
to him in his childhood lift their snowy peaks 
into the clear atmosphere of his poetry. Neither 
was the Great Stone Face forgotten, for the poet 
had celebrated it in an ode, which was grand 
enough to have been uttered by its own majes- 
tic lips. This man of genius, we may say, had 
come down from heaven with wonderful endow- 
ment. If he sang of a mountain, the eyes of all 
mankind beheld a mightier grandeur reposing 
on its breast, or soaring to its summit, than had 
before been seen there. If his theme were a 
lovely lake, a celestial smile had now been thrown 
over it, to gleam forever on its surface. If it 
were the vast old sea, eventhe deep immensity 
of its dread bosom seemed to swell the higher, 
as if moved by the emotions of the song. Thus 
the world assumed another and a better aspect 
from the hour that the poet blessed it with his 
happy eyes. The Creator had bestowed him, 
as the last best touch to his own handiwork. 
Creation was not finished till the poet came to 
interpret, and so complete it. 
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The effect was no less high and beautiful, 
when his human brethren were the subject of 
his verse. The man or woman, sordid with the 
common dust of life, who crossed his daily path, 
and the little child who played in it, were glori- 
fied if he beheld them in his mood of poetic faith. 
He showed the golden links of the great chain 
that intertwined them with an angelic kindred; 
he brought out the hidden traits of a celestial 
birth that made them worthy of such kin. Some, 
indeed, there were, who thought to show the 
soundness of their judgment by affirming that all 
the beauty and dignity of the natural world ex- 
isted only in the poet’s fancy. Let such men 
speak for themselves, who undoubtedly appear 
to have been spawned forth by nature with a 
contemptuous bitterness; she having plastered 
them up out of her refuse stuff, after all the 
swine were made. As respects all things else, 
the poet’s ideal was the truest truth. 

The songs of this poet found their way to 
Ernest. He read them after his customary toil, 
seated on the bench before his cottage-door, 
where for such a length of time he had filled his 
repose with thought, by gazing at the Great 
Stone Face. And now as he read stanzas that 
caused the soul to thrill within him, he lifted his 
eyes to the vast countenance beaming on him 
so benignantly. 
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“O majestic friend,’ he murmured, address- 
ing the Great Stone Face, “is not this man 
worthy to resemble thee?” 

The Face seemed to smile but answered not a 
word. 

Now it happened that the poet, though he 
dwelt so far away, had not only heard of Ernest, 
but had meditated much upon his character, 
until he deemed nothing so desirable as to meet 
this man, whose untaught wisdom walked hand 
in hand with the noble simplicity of his life. One 
summer morning, therefore, he took passage by 
the railroad, and, in the decline of the afternoon, 
alighted from the cars at no great distance from 
Ernest’s cottage. The great hotel, which had 
formerly been the palace of Mr. Gathergold, was 
close at hand, but the poet, with his carpet-bag 
on his arm, inquired at once where Ernest dwelt, 
and was resolved to be accepted as his guest. 

Approaching the door, he there found the good 
old man, holding a volume in his hand, which 
alternately he read, and then, witha finger be- 
tween the leaves, looked lovingly at the Great 
Stone Face. 

“Good evening,” said the poet. “Can you give 
a traveller a night’s lodging ?” 

“Willingly,” answered Ernest; and then he 
added, smiling, ‘“‘ Methinks I never saw the Great 
Stone Face look so hospitably at a stranger.” 
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The poet sat down on the bench beside him, 
and he and Ernest talked together. Often had 
the poet held intercourse with the wittiest and the 
wisest, but never before with a man like Ernest, 
whose thoughts and feelings gushed up with such 
a natural freedom, and who made great truths 
so familiar by his simple utterance of them. 
Angels, as had been so often said, seemed to 
have wrought with him at his labor in the fields ; 
angels seemed to have sat with him by the fire- 
side; and, dwelling with angels as friend with 
friends, he had imbibed the sublimity of their 
ideas, and imbued it with the sweet and lowly 
charm of household words. So thought the poet. 
And Ernest, on the other hand, was moved and 
agitated by the living images which the poet 
flung out of his mind, and which peopled all the 
air about the cottage-door with shapes of beauty, 
both gay and pensive. The sympathies of these 
two men instructed them with a profounder sense 
than either could have attained alone. Their 
minds accorded into one strain, and made delight- 
ful music which neither of them could have 
claimed as all his own, nor distinguished his own 
share from the other’s. They led one another, 
as it were, intoa high pavilion of their thoughts, 
so remote, and hitherto so dim, that they had 
never entered it before, and so beautiful that they 
desired to be there always. 
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As Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined 
that the Great Stone Face was bending forward 
to listen too. He gazed earnestly into the poet’s 
glowing eyes. 

“Who are you, my strangely gifted guest?” 
he said. 

The poet laid his finger on the volume that 
Ernest had been reading. 

“You haveread these poems,” said he. “ You 
know me, then, — for I wrote them.” 

Again, and still more earnestly than before, 
Ernest examined the poet’s features ; then turned 
towards the Great Stone Face; then back, with 
an uncertain aspect, to his guest. But his coun- 
tenance fell; he shook his head, and sighed. 

“Wherefore are you sad?” inquired the 
poet. 

“Because,” replied Ernest, “all through life I 
have awaited the fulfilment of a prophecy ; and, 
when I read these poems, I hoped that it might 
be fulfilled in you.” 

“You hoped,” answered the poet, faintly smil- 
ing, “to find in me the likeness of the Great 
Stone Face. And you are disappointed, as for- 
merly with Mr. Gathergold, and Old Blood-and- 
Thunder, and Old Stony Phiz. Yes, Ernest, it is 
my doom. You must add my name to the illus- 
trious three, and record another failure of your 
hopes. For—in shame and sadness do I speak 
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it, Ernest —I am not worthy to be typified by 

yonder benign and majestic image.” 

“And why?” asked Ernest. He pointed to 
the volume. “Are not those thoughts divine?”’ 

“They have a strain of the Divinity,” replied 
the poet. “You can hear in them the far-off 
echo of a heavenly song. But my life, dear Ernest, 
has not corresponded with my thought. I have 
had grand dreams, but they have been only 
dreams, because I have lived — and that, too, by 
my own choice — among poor and mean realities, 
Sometimes even—shall I dare to say it?—TI 
lack faith in the grandeur, the beauty, and the 
goodness, which my own works are said to have 
made more evident in nature and in human life. 
Why, then, pure seeker of the good and true, 
shouldst thou hope to find me, in yonder image of 
the divine ?” 

The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were dim 
with tears. So, likewise, were those of Ernest. 

At the hour of sunset, as had long been his 
frequent custom, Ernest was to discourse to an 
assemblage of the neighboring inhabitants in the 
open air. He and the poet, arm in arm, still 
talking together as they went along, proceeded 
to the spot. It was a small nook among the hills, 
with a gray precipice behind, the stern front of 
which was relieved by the pleasant foliage of 
many creeping plants that made a tapestry for 
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the naked rock, by hanging their festoons from 
all its rugged angles. At a small elevation above 
the ground, set in a rich framework of ver- 
dure, there appeared a niche, spacious enough to 
admit a human figure, with freedom for such ges- 
turesas spontaneously accompany earnest thought 
and genuine emotion. Into this natural pulpit 
Ernest ascended, and threw a look of familiar 
kindness around upon his audience. They stood, 
or sat, or reclined upon the grass, as seemed good 
to each, with the departing sunshine falling ob- 
liquely over them, and mingling its subdued cheer- 
fulness with the solemnity of a grove of ancient 
trees, beneath and amid the boughs of which the 
golden rays were constrained to pass. In another 
direction was seen the Great Stone Face, with 
the same cheer, combined with the same solem- 
nity, in its benignant aspect. 

Ernest began to speak, giving to the people of 
what was in his heart and mind. His words had 
power, because they accorded with his thoughts; 
and his thoughts had reality and depth, because 
they harmonized with the life which he had al- 
ways lived. It was not mere breath that this 
preacher uttered; they were the words of life, 
because a life of good deeds and holy love was 
melted into them. Pearls, pure and rich, had been 
dissolved into this precious draught. The poet, as 
he listened, felt that the being and character of 
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Ernest were a nobler strain of poetry than he had 
ever written. His eyes glistening with tears, he 
gazed reverentially at the venerable man, and said 
within himself that never was there an aspect so 
worthy ofa prophet anda sageas that mild, sweet, 
thoughtful countenance, with the glory of white 
hair diffused about it. At a distance, but dis- 
tinctly to be seen, high up in the golden light of 
the setting sun, appeared the Great Stone Face, 
with hoary mists around it, like the white hairs 
around the brow of Ernest. Its look of grand 
beneficence seemed to embrace the world. 

At that moment, in sympathy with a thought 
which he was about to utter, the face of Ernest 
assumed a grandeur of expression, so imbued 
with benevolence, that the poet, by an irresistible 
impulse, threw his arms aloft, and shouted, — 

“Behold! Behold! Ernest is himself the like- 
ness of the Great Stone Face!” 

Then all the people looked, and saw that what 
the deep-sighted poet said was true. The pro- 
phecy was fulfilled. But Ernest, having finished 
what he had to say, took the poet’s arm, and 
walked slowly homeward, still hoping that some 
wiser and better man than himself would by and 
by appear, bearing a resemblance to the GREAT 
STONE F AcE, 


ANALYSIS OF THE GREAT STONE 
FACE 


I 


Tue theme of this selection is growth towards an 
ideal character by the constant worship of that 
ideal. 

This growth is based on the fundamental fact 
of human nature already discussed ; namely, that 
of the tension between the real and the ideal. 
And since it is the whole of life to grow into the 
ideal which the soul projects, this theme is a uni- 
versal and fundamental one. A consciousness 
of the tension between the ideal and the real is 
the law and the fundamental fact of every life. 
Ernest did precisely what every individual does, 
in a way and to a degree. 

In the case of Ernest the growth was not made 
by a conscious effort to reach a definitely formed 
ideal, but by the worship of an ideal which lies 
beyond the conscious possibilities of his attain- 
ment. While “he still loved to go apart and gaze 
and meditate upon the Great Stone Face,” it 
was with no thought that he himself was to be 
the man of prophecy so long looked for by the 
inhabitants of the valley. He “was industrious, 
kind, and neighborly, and neglected no duty for 
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' the sake of indulging his idle habit,” as his neigh- 
bors thought. And neither did Ernest know that 
he was engaged in a great work while he was 
meditating upon the Great Stone Face; he cer- 
tainly expected nothing from it, but worshipped 
unselfishly, hoping only to find the realization in 
another. He was simple-hearted and labored un- 
obtrusively for his bread, living in true charity 
with his neighbors. 

There can be no growth towards an ideal ex- 
cept in self-forgetfulness in some disinterested 
objective good. An ideal cannot be realized by 
merely thinking upon it. Self-sacrifice is the law 
of self-realization. Ernest was constantly engaged 
in doing good deeds and in uttering helpful words. 
His hope was that some one might come who 
would be the realization of his ideal as embodied 
in the Great Stone Face. This was a disinter- 
ested and generous hope ; it was a longing for the 
ideal purely for the sake of the ideal. 

Thus the theme is the deepest principle of hu- 
man life, the purpose of the writer being to ex- 
hibit the method of growth to higher life. Man 
unconsciously realizes the ideal which he worships 
with his heart and in his deed. If Ernest had set 
up the ambition to be the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy, and had performed his deeds with refer- 
ence to that end, he would have missed the goal 
which he attained. 
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As to fundamental and comprehensive charac- 
ter this theme is on the same planeas that in “ The 
Vision of Sir Launfal.” The theme is not some 
phase of life, but comprehends the whole of life. 
It is the solution of the problem of life. Man’s 
whole development is included ; his education com- 
pleted. 

The theme is not only fundamental, but it is 
ideal. Such devotion to an ideal is seldom, if ever, 
found ; and such broad and generous sympathy 
is all that can be required of man for man. Ernest 
really attained to an ideal eminence in human 
development, — a sweet and pure life, — a deep 
insight into the worth of the soul, and a heavenly 
wisdom which seemed to come from a commun- 
ion with the angels. If the theme could be more 
exalted, then the writer has not done his work well. 
If the height attained is not up to the full pos- 
sibilities of human nature, the theme is not well 
conceived. It must be a perfect case of spiritual 
growth ; education must have done its best work. 

Furthermore, the theme is brought home to 
the reader in idealized experience ; he does not 
merely cognizeit; he feels it. The reader has a 
vicarious experience through Ernest ; he too wor- 
ships the ideal of human excellence as manifested 
in the Great Stone Face, and with Ernest has 
“unworldly hopes for some great good to man- 
kind.” The great strength of the poem is tested 
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in the fact that the reader really lives, while read- 
ing it, a highly idealized life of generous sympa- 
thy and unworldly hopes; of deep devotion to 
the highest ideal of human life. 


II 


While the title of the selection is “‘ The Great 
Stone Face,” the embodiment is Ernest; but 
Ernest with all his surroundings, which produced 
his development, — conspicuously the Great Stone 
Face. Ernest was confronted by the Great Stone 
Face, as Sir Launfal was confronted by the leper ; 
and as Sir Launfal could not recognize himself 
in the leper who was so far below him, so Ernest 
could not recognize himself in the Great Stone 
Face, so far was it above him. 

The embodiment also includes the whole of 
the spacious valley, with its many thousands of 
inhabitants, who, with Ernest, grew up in the 
presence of the Great Stone Face. The embodi- 
ment is the whole of the imagery, with Ernest 
in the foreground and the Great Stone Face as 
the conspicuous feature. And all this must be 
conceived as covering a period of time from 
Ernest’s infancy to his old age; during which 
time there are brought upon the scene Gathergold, 
Old Blood-and-Thunder, Old Stony Phiz, and the 
poet, —all in a succession of events to exhibit 
the development of Ernest’s character. Thus 
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the embodiment} is quite complex and pictur- 
esque. 

The theme is developed through the relation 
of Ernest to the Great Stone Face, with the aid 
of the characters in contrast to it. The Great 
Stone Face was Ernest’s projection of himself. 
It was only a heap of ponderous and gigantic 
rocks, which assumed the semblance of the hu- 
man countenance when distance lent enchant- 
ment to the view. To Ernest it assumed, not 
merely the semblance of a human face, but “the 
glow of a vast warm heart, that embraced all 
mankind inits affections, and had room for more.”’ 
Since the Great Stone Face was the projection 
of Ernest’s own ideal self, it, as well as he, may 
therefore be taken as the embodiment of the 
theme. It was the ideal self of Ernest ; but with 
him it was yet to be realized. 

While Ernest did not recognize that the Great 
Stone Face was the expression of his own true 
self, yet Hawthorne would have us understand 
that it was so; that Ernest saw in the Great Stone 
Face what was working as potency in himself. 
This thought Hawthorne brings clearly out in 
the third paragraph. He presents us with the 
picture of an extensive valley occupied by thou- 
sands of inhabitants of various conditions and in- 
terests of life. “The inhabitants of this valley, 
in short, were numerous, and of many modes of 
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life. But all of them... hada kind of famil- 
iarity with the Great Stone Face, although some 
possessed the gift of distinguishing this grand 
natural phenomenon more perfectly than many 
of their neighbors.” Note that all had a kind of 
familiarity ; that is, all persons project more or 
less vividly their possibilities ; have a greater or 
less degree of tension with their ideal. The ob- 
ject upon which they gazed was the same; the 
difference must have been intheobserver. Ernest 
was distinguished from his neighbors by the viv- 
idness with which he saw the perfection of hu- 
manity mirrored in the Great Stone Face; or, 
what was the same thing, the degree of potency 
with which his own ideal was striving within 
him. “ When the toil of the day was over, he 
would gaze at it for hours, until he began to im- 
agine that those vast features recognized him, 
responsive to his own look of veneration. We 
must not take upon us to affirm that this was a 
mistake, although the face may have looked no 
more kindly at Ernest than at all the world be- 
sides. But the secret was that the boy’s tender 
and confiding simplicity discerned what other peo- 
ple could not see, and thus the love, which was 
meant for all, became his peculiar portion.” 
Ernest’s clearer insight is further indicated 
when the supposed men of prophecy came in the 
form of Gathergold, Blood-and-Thunder, and Old 
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Stony Phiz. The crowd then, as they do yet, 
expected the ideal of humanity in the form of 
external splendor. Ernest invariably shook his 
head in sadness, but, gazing upon the Great 
Stone Face, was reassured, and ever hoped and 
worshipped. How true is all this to human life 
as we ordinarily find it! Greatness is looked for 
in the outward display of position and power, 
rather than as something intrinsic in the indi- 
vidual. Only the select few can penetrate the 
disguise, and seek greatness in the simple worth 
of the soul itself. Greatness, too, is expected to 
come from remote quarters ; it was not supposed 
to be found in the valley, yet it was there in 
Ernest himself. The knights of the Round Table 
searched in all lands for the Holy Grail, while it 
might have been found, and could only be found, 
at their own castle gates. In due course of time 
it was discerned that Ernest, who was the very 
opposite of outward splendor of life, living in a 
log hut in the most unobtrusive way, and who 
had not wandered beyond his native valley, was 
the realization of the hopes of the people; and 
yet this fact was discerned fully only by the 
poet. 

In the living presence of a “vast, warm heart”’ 
Ernest passed his days from childhood to old 
age, — and what chiefly concerns us with respect 
to the embodiment is how it manifests the de- 
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» velopment of character under the constant wor- 
ship of the ideal. To this end the writer narrates 
the stages of unfolding of Ernest’s life. At first 
he is presented as a mere child, with helpful 
hands and a loving heart, talking with his mother 
about the Great Stone Face, and delighted to 
hear the story of things to come, —that in due 
time there would appear one “whose counte- 
nance, in manhood, should bear an exact resem- 
blance to the Great Stone Face.” At first there 
was merely admiration for the grand, sweet face; 
and then, on hearing the prophecy, there was 
hope and longing. Under this admiration and 
longing for realization Ernest grew from child- 
hood to boyhood, when there went the rumor 
throughout the valley that the great man fore- 
told for ages was at last about to appear. The 
coming of Gathergold was a great disappoint- 
ment to Ernest ; and yet from an external point 
of view, considering his wealth and the magnifi- 
cence of his palace, he proved quite a satisfac- 
tory fulfilment to the ordinary observer, who 
finally had to admit the disparity in the light of 
the omnipresent ideal. Note the description of 
Gathergold and his palace, and how these help 
to bring out the theme. 

In his first disappointment and sadness Ernest 
turned to the Great Stone Face, which assured 
him, “ He will come! Fear not, Ernest ; the man 
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will come!’’ Ernest labored and worshipped in 
patient hope. The “Great Stone Face had be- 
come a teacher to him’’; it was enlarging his 
heart, and filling it ‘“ with wider and deeper sym- 
pathies than other men’s hearts.’’ Thus Ernest 
grew from boyhood to young manhood. By this 
time all admitted that Gathergold was not the 
man of prophecy, who was now to appear in Old 
Blood-and-Thunder. Everything now seemed to 
indicate that the man had come; Ernest hoped 
that it might be so, but when he saw the face of 
Old Blood-and-Thunder, he was compelled to 
turn again to the Great Stone Face for consola- 
tion. “ ‘This is not the man of prophecy,’ sighed 
Ernest to himself, as he made his way out of the 
throng. ‘And must the world wait longer yet?’” 
“But — as it always did—the aspect of his mar- 
vellous friend made Ernest as hopeful as if he 
had never hoped in vain. ‘Fear not, Ernest,’ 
said his heart, even as if the Great Face were 
whispering to him, — ‘fear not, Ernest; he will 
come.’”’ 

The writer next presents Ernest as a man of 
middle age. “By imperceptible degrees he had 
become known among the people. Now, as here- 
tofore, he labored for his bread, and was the 
same simple-hearted man that he had always 
been. But he had thought and felt so much, he 
had given so many of the best hours of his life 
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* to unworldly hopes for some great good to man- 
kind, that it seemed as though he had been talk- 
ing with the angels, and had imbibed a portion 
of their wisdom unawares. It was visible in the 
calm and well-considered beneficence of his daily 
life, the quiet stream of which had made a wide 
green margin all along its course. Not a day 
passed by that the world was not the better be- 
case this man, humble as he was, had lived. He 
never stepped aside from his own path, yet would 
always reach a blessing to his neighbor. . . . He 
uttered truths that wrought upon and moulded 
the lives of those who heard him. His auditors, 
it may be, never suspected that Ernest, their 
own neighbor and familiar friend, was more than 
an ordinary man ; least of all did Ernest himself 
suspect it; but, inevitably as the murmur of a 
rivulet, came thoughts out of his mouth that no 
other human lips had spoken.” 

By this time the people had acknowledged 
their mistake in supposing Old Blood-and-Thun- 
der to be the man of prophecy. Once more it 
was rumored that the prophecy was to be ful- 
filled, in the coming of Old Stony Phiz. Al- 
though many times disappointed, Ernest was 
hopeful, and went with others to receive the 
illustrious statesman. Ernest was once more 
doomed to disappointment ; and he turned again 
to the Great Stone Face, which seemed to say: 
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“T have waited longer than thou, and am not yet 
weary. Fear not ; the man will come.” 

The years hurried onward, and Ernest was an 
aged man. And now the writer sketches the 
character at its summit. “ More than the white 
hairs on his head were the sage thoughts in his 
mind ; his wrinkles and furrows were inscriptions 
that Time had graved, and in which he had writ- 
ten legends of wisdom that had been tested by 
the tenor of a life. And Ernest had ceased to be 
obscure. Unsought for, undesired, had come the 
fame which so many seek, and made him known 
in the great world, beyond the limits of the val- 
ley in which he had dwelt so quietly. . . . The 
report had gone abroad that this simple husband- 
man had ideas unlike those of other men, not 
gained from books, but of a higher tone,—a 
tranquil and familiar majesty, as if he had been 
talking with the angels as his daily friends. . . . 
Pensive with the fulness of such discourse, his 
guests took leave and went their way ; and, pass- 
ing up the valley, paused to look at the Great 
Stone Face, imagining that they had seen its 
likeness in a human countenance, but could not 
remember where.” 

While the reader has, perhaps, surmised that 
Ernest was to become the man of prophecy, the 
last remark above is the first hint that such was 
to be the fact. Another sly hint is given after 
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* Ernest had willingly consented to give a stranger 
a night’s lodging. ‘‘ Methinks I never saw the 
Great Stone Face look so hospitably at a 
stranger.” This was Ernest’s own hospitable 
look. It remains now only for the poet, the man 
of insight, to announce that Ernest himself was 
the man of prophecy. ‘“‘ Behold! Behold! Ern- 
est is himself the likeness of the Great Stone 
Face.’ Then all the people looked and saw that 
what the deep-sighted poet said was true.” But 
Ernest walked homeward, “still hoping that 
some wiser and better man than himself would 
by and by appear, bearing a resemblance to the 
Great Stone Face.” 


In this way Hawthorne brings before the 
reader in living presence the development of an 
ideal character. He marks the movement in the 
characteristic stages of human life, — childhood, 
youth, manhood, and old age. First there is 
merely the childish admiration for the kindly and 
sympathetic face sculptured in the mountain- 
side, without any thought of ever beholding such 
a face in human reality. Then there is awakened 
the hope and the longing, sustained by the as- 
surance of his own heart, that ideals must be 
real. His beneficent and exalted living under the 
benign influence of the perfect life for which he 
hoped in another was itself the prophecy and ful- 
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filment of the Great Stone Face. It seems clear 
that Hawthorne means to give us in Ernest the 
realization of a perfect life. Can another stroke 
be added? If so, the embodiment is faulty ; for 
every embodiment must be the full realization of 
the ideal. 


III 


While this selection has not the poetic form, 
the language runs along so smoothly and grace- 
fully as to yield considerable sensuous pleasure. 
The language is rhythmical without being ob- 
trusively so; which is in harmony with the sen- 
timent of the selection. The tension of feeling 
is not so strong here as in the preceding selec- 
tion, and it would be out of place for the language 
to be keyed up to the same pitch. The more re- 
laxed mood requires a lower degree of rhythmical 
tension in the language form. The movement 
here is delightfully simple and kept in the back- 
ground. The language seems to have a kind of 
modesty, and obscures itself in the presence of 
the thought. 

Yet the rhythmical element is easily detected 
when looked for, especially in the form of eu- 
phony, harmony, and alliteration. Instances of 
the first we note in “tranquil and familiar ma- 
jesty” ; “ while Ernest had been growing up and 
growing old a bountiful Providence had granted 
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“ anew poet to this earth”; ‘weary of the tur- 
moil of a military life, and of the roll of the drum 
and the clangor of the trumpet” ; “rolled their 
thunder accents from one end of the valley to 
the other”; “a family of lofty mountains” ; 
“rumbled ”; ‘“ warbled”’ ; and so forth, at pleas- 
ure. In “rumbled” and “warbled” we have, 
also, the onomatopoetic quality. 

Harmony, which is to the sentence what eu- 
phony is to the word, is very distinctly marked. 
The sentences are short, and varied in structure, 
and set easily to the natural movement in breath- 
ing. Few selections can be found that are more 
restful in reading. At times the sentences be- 
come quite positively harmonious; as, in the 
following :— 

“ His words had power, because they accorded 
with his thoughts ; and his thoughts had reality 
and depth, because they harmonized with the 
life which he had always lived.” “Now it hap- 
pened that the poet, though he dwelt so far 
away, had not only heard of Ernest, but had 
meditated much upon his character, until he 
deemed nothing so desirable as to meet this 
man, whose untaught wisdom walked hand in 
hand with the noble simplicity of his life.” 
“While they talked together, his face would 
kindle unawares, and shine upon them, as with 
a mild evening light.”’ “‘So the people ceased to 
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honor him during his lifetime, and quietly con- 
signed him to forgetfulness after his decease.” 

The last is a good example of the balanced 
sentence ; while the second illustrates harmony 
in the cadence. The variety in the length and 
pauses of the sentences should be pointed out, 
as forming a kind of harmony of the whole. 

Alliteration drops in now and then with good 
effect ; as, “assisting her much with his little 
hands, and more with his loving heart” ; “bulky- 
bottomed ships” ; ‘war-worn veteran”; “old 
man of the mountain”; “they made reverend 
wrinkles across his forehead, and furrows in his 
cheeks.” It should be noted that the alliterative 
words are just the words to express the idea; 
the alliteration seems to be accidental. When a 
word seems to be chosen just for the sound the 
alliteration offends good taste. This principle 
holds rigidly in all the formal matters of language. 
The balanced sentence, which seems to be bal- 
anced merely for the sound, gives bondage to the 
thought for the freedom of the sound, and the 
loss is far greater than the gain. 

All these are small matters, of course, but they 
are essential to artistic language. And if the 
reader will take the pains to work out the many 
elements of ease and gracefulness in the flow of 
this selection, and then compare with an ordinary 
clumsy bit of prose, the melody of this selection 
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« will be duly appreciated. It must not be supposed 
that because a selection has not the strict meas- 
ure and rhyme of poetic form there are no mu- 
sical elements demanding attention. 

Passing to the ideas employed, the allusions 
to Titan and Midas should be noted and ex- 
plained, including especially their rhetorical value 
in the connection in which they are here used. 
It would be well at this point, also, to read Haw- 
thorne’s “Golden Touch.” The personification 
of attributes in the words Gathergold, Old Blood- 
and-Thunder, and Old Stony Phiz reminds one 
of “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

The pleasing pictures should be selected and 
fixed vividly in mind as permanent possessions. 
These pictures have not only value in express- 
ing directly the theme, as already discussed ; but 
they yield a pleasure on their own account which 
works indirectly to the realization of the theme. 
The whole scene is varied, picturesque, and sub- 
lime. Everything from delicate beauty to rugged 
sublimity may be found. The introductory pic- 
ture of the mother and Ernest sitting in their cot- 
tage door at sunset, viewing and conversing about 
the Great Stone Face, is worthy to be framed in 
gilt. Especially should the expression on the Great 
Stone Face be vividly impressed. It would be 
well to collect all the expressions the writer uses 
to describe the Face. The closing scene, in which 
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Ernest addresses his congregation from nature’s 
pulpit, should find a permanent place in the 
picture-gallery of the imagination. The palace 
charms the imagination with its splendor ; and 
the coming of Gathergold, Old Blood-and-Thun- 
der, and Old Stony Phiz, with the grand public 
demonstrations, forms a varied and striking pano- 
rama. The numerous minor pictures must not be 
overlooked ; as, “ If his theme were a lovely lake, 
a celestial smile had now been thrown over it to 
gleam forever on its surface.” A lake with a ce- 
lestial smile must henceforth be a cheering pre- 
sence in the mind of the reader. The reader should 
not be content till the imagination is illumined 
by the collection of glimpses the writer flashes 
out constantly along the natural movement of 
his theme. 

Furthermore it must be observed that the lan- 
guage is strikingly concrete. ‘“ He never stepped 
aside from his own path, yet would always reach 
a blessing to his neighbor.” How vividly this 
sentence pictures the thought ; and how almost 
dramatic is the word “reach.” We do not simply 
think of Ernest’s kindness ; we see him act it 
out. This kind of thing runs through the selec- 
tion, and should be pointed out in detail. In fact, 
one of the primary tests of a poetic production 
is whether the idea confronts the reader in living 
presence. If it does not seem to be before him 
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in reality, but merely held in cognition by him, 
the discourse is not literary. 

In line with the foregoing, it is a merit in style 
to make the object seem very real, by giving some 
striking feature for the imagination to seize upon. 
For instance, the writer speaks of Ernest as 
clapping his hands above his head. Whether he 
clapped them above or below his head was a 
matter of no consequence in itself; but such 
definiteness on the part of the writer gives the 
imagination a needed point of attachment. Also 
in this: “The cavalcade came prancing along 
the road, with a great clattering of hoofs and a 
mighty cloud of dust.” Such expressions, of which 
the reader may find an abundance in this selec- 
tion, serve the mind as concrete resting ground. 
They are not given necessarily because they sig- 
nify anything by way of analogy ; as some seem 
to think who strain everything into some ana- 
logical meaning. At first the untrained reader 
sees only pictures in literature and no analogies ; 
but when he is introduced to the hidden meaning 
back of the images, he is so delighted with the 
new process that he must find some deep hidden 
meaning behind each concrete fact nientioned. 
The writer may give images which have only the 
picture value. Of course they have a relation to 
the theme, but not an analogical relation. 

But the chief pleasure to the imagination has 
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not its source in mere pictures and sensuous im- 
pressions, but in that activity of the imagination 
which transforms the imagery. Hawthorne is 
farthest removed from those writers who charm 
chiefly by imagery. Midas himself had not greater 
power of transmuting common stuff into gold. 
The charm of Hawthorne’s style lies in his poetic 
fancy. When he touched a massive pile of stone 
he “ etherealized its ponderous granite substance 
into spirit.” He characterizes himself in his de- 
scription of the poet. It is his gift to throw the 
celestial smile over the lake, “to gleam forever 
on its surface.”” The most fruitful source of pleas- 
ure in the style of Hawthorne is the transform- 
ing touches, the flashes of insight, the playful free- 
dom over the material of his thought, which seem 
to come not by strained intent, but “inevitably 
as the murmur of a rivulet.”” When he needed to 
say that the poet wrote about mountains, he said 
that they “lift their snowy peaks into the clear 
atmosphere of his poetry”; and in speaking of 
the beneficence of Ernest's daily life he says, 
“the quiet stream of which had made a wide 
green margin all along its course.” 

A sly twinkle of humor often adds pleasure to 
the figurative conceptions. ‘ Moreover, the school- 
mates and early acquaintances of the general 
were ready to testify, on oath, that, to the best 
of their recollection, the aforesaid general had 
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been exceedingly like the majestic image, even 
when a boy, only that the idea had never occurred 
to them at that period.’’ In speaking of the con- 
vincing power of the oratory of Old Stony Phiz, 
he says “he could make a kind of illuminated 
fog with his mere breath, and obscure the natu- 
ral daylight with it.” 

All this matter of playful freedom of figurative 
conception should be wrought out by the student 
with considerable care, and then all should be 
brought into the unity of the one grand concep- 
tion which forms the structure of the poem as a 
whole. Every poem as a whole is a creation; it is 
born of the writer’s own peculiar conception ; the 
poem is his style. The perfect manhood set forth 
is as much Hawthorne’s workmanship as the 
mere language structure; or as the unique con- 
ception of the Great Stone Face in its influence 
on the unfolding of that character. The funda- 
mental conception is that of a character uncon- 
sciously projecting itself as some disinterested, 
objective good, and longing and hoping unself- 
ishly for the coming of the perfect man. 


THE TWO VOICES 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


A STILL small voice spake unto me, 
“Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be?” 


Then to the still small voice I said; 
“ Let me not cast in endless shade 5 
What is so wonderfully made.” 


To which the voice did urge reply: 
“To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie. 


“An inner impulse rent the veil 10 
Of his old husk: from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 


“ He dried his wings: like gauze they grew: 
Thro’ crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew.” 15 


I said, “When first the world began, 

Young Nature thro’ five cycles ran, 

And in the sixth she moulded man. 
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“ She gave him mind, the lordliest 
Proportion, and, above the rest, 20 
Dominion in the head and breast.” 


Thereto the silent voice replied : 
“Self-blinded are you by your pride; 
Look up thro’ night: the world is wide. 


“This truth within thy mind rehearse, 25 
That in a boundless universe 
Is boundless better, boundless worse. 


“Think you this mould of hopes and fears 
Could find no statelier than his peers 
In yonder hundred million spheres?” 30 


It spake, moreover, in my mind: 
* Tho’ thou wert scatter’d to the wind, 
Yet is there plenty of the kind.” 


Then did my response clearer fall : 
“No compound of this earthly ball 35 
Is like another, all in all.” 


To which he answer’d scoffingly ; 
“Good soul! suppose I grant it thee, 
Who ’ll weep for thy deficiency? 


‘Or will one beam be less intense, 40 
When thy peculiar difference | 
Is cancell’d in the world of sense?” 
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I would have said, “ Thou canst not know,” 
But my full heart, that work’d below, 
Rain’d thro’ my sight its overflow. 45 


Again the voice spake unto me: 
“Thou art so steep’d in misery, 
Surely ’t were better not to be. 


“Thine anguish will not let thee sleep, 
Nor any train of reason keep: 50 
Thou canst not think, but thou wilt weep.” 


I said, “The years with change advance : 
If I make dark my countenance, 
I shut my life from happier chance. 


“Some turn this sickness yet might take, 55 
Ev’n yet.” But he: “ What drug can make 
A wither’d palsy cease to shake?” 


I wept, “ Tho’ I should die, I know 
That all about the thorn will blow 
In tufts of rosy-tinted snow ; 60 


“ And men, thro’ novel spheres of thought 
Still moving after truth long sought, 
Will learn new things when I am not.” 


“Yet,” said the secret voice, “ sometime, 
Sooner or later, will gray prime 65 
Make thy grass hoar with early rime. 
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“ Not less swift souls that yearn for light, 


Rapt after heaven’s starry flight, 


Would sweep the tracts of day and night. 


“Not less the bee would range her cells, 
The furzy prickle fire the dells, 
The foxglove cluster dappled bells.” 


I said that “ All the years invent ; 
Each month is various to present 
The world with some development. 


“ Were this not well, to bide mine hour, 
Tho’ watching froma ruin’d tower 
How grows the day of human power ?” 


“The highest-mounted mind,” he said, 
“ Still sees the sacred morning spread 
The silent summit overhead. 


“ Will thirty seasons render plain, 
Those lonely lights that still remain, 
Just breaking over land and main? 
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“ Or make that morn, from his cold crown 85 


And crystal silence creeping down, 


Flood with full daylight glebe and town ? 


“Forerun thy peers, thy time, and let 
Thy feet, millenniums hence, be set 


In midst of knowledge, dream’d not yet. 90 
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“ Thou hast not gain’d a real height, | 
Nor art thou nearer to the light, 
Because the scale is infinite. 


“’T were better not to breathe or speak, 
Than cry for strength, remaining weak, 95 
And seem to find, but still to seek. 


“‘ Moreover, but to seem to find 
Asks what thou lackest, thought resign’d, 
A healthy frame, a quiet mind.” 


I said, “When I am gone away, 100 
‘He dared not tarry,’ men will say, 
Doing dishonor to my clay.” 


“ This is more vile,” he made reply, 
“To breathe and loathe, to live and sigh, 
Than once from dread of pain to die. 105 


“Sick art thou — a divided will 
Still heaping on the fear of ill 
The fear of men, a coward still. 


“Do men love thee? Art thou so bound 
To men, that how thy name may sound 110 
Will vex thee lying underground ? 


‘““The memory of the wither’d leaf 
In endless time is scarce more brief 
‘Than of the garner’d Autumn-sheaf. 
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“ Go, vexed Spirit, sleep in trust ; 
The right ear, that is fill’d with dust, 
Hears little of the false or just.” 


“ Hard task, to pluck resolve,” I cried, 
“From emptiness and the waste wide 
Of that abyss, or scornful pride! 


“ Nay — rather yet that I could raise 
One hope that warm’d me in the days 
While still I yearn’d for human praise. 


“When, wide in soul and bold of tongue, 
Among the tents I paused and sung, 
The distant battle flash’d and rung. 


“T sung the joyful Pzean clear, 
And, sitting, burnish’d without fear 
The brand, the buckler, and the spear — 


“ Waiting to strive a happy strife, 
To war with falsehood to the knife, 
And not to lose the good of life — 


“ Some hidden principle to move, 
To put together, part and prove, 
And mete the bounds of hate and love — 


“ As far as might be, to carve out 
Free space for every human doubt, 
That the whole mind might orb about — 
IOI 
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“To search thro’ all I felt or saw, 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
And reach the law within the law: 


“ At least, not rotting like a weed, 
But, having sown some generous seed, 
Fruitful of further thought and deed, 


“To pass, when Life her light withdraws, 
Not void of righteous self applause, 
Nor in a merely selfish cause — 


“In some good cause, not in mine own, 
To perish, wept for, honor’d, known, 
And like a warrior overthrown ; 


“ Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears, 
When, soil’d with noble dust, he hears 
His country’s war-song thrill his ears: 


“ Then dying of a mortal stroke, 
What time the foeman’s line is broke, 
And all the war is roll’d in smoke.” 
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“Yea!” said the voice, “thy dream was good, 


While thou abodest in the bud. 
It was the stirring of the blood. 


“Tf Nature put not forth her power 
About the opening of the flower, 
Who is it that could live an hour? 
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“Then comes the check, the change, the fall, 
Pain rises up, old pleasures pall. 
There is one remedy for all. 165 


“Yet hadst thou, thro’ enduring pain, 
Link’d month to month with such a chain 
Of knitted purport, all were vain. 


“Thou hadst not between death and birth 
Dissolved the riddle of the earth. 170 
So were thy labor little-worth. 


“That men with knowledge merely play’d, 
I told thee — hardly nigher made, 
Tho’ scaling slow from grade to grade; 


“Much less this dreamer, deaf and blind, 175 
Named man, may hope some truth to find, 
That bears relation to the mind. 


“For every worm beneath the moon 
Draws different threads, and late and soon 
Spins, toiling out his own cocoon, 180 


“Cry, faint not: either Truth is born 
Beyond the polar gleam forlorn, 
Or in the gateways of the morn. 


“Cry, faint not, climb: the summits slope 
Beyond the furthest flights of hope, 185 
Wrapt in dense cloud from base to cope. 
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“ Sometimes a little corner shines, 
As over rainy mist inclines 
A gleaming crag with belts of pines. 


“T will go forward, sayest thou, 190 
I shall not fail to find her now. 
Look up, the fold is on her brow. 


“Tf straight thy track, or if oblique, 
Thou know’st not. Shadows thou dost strike, 
Embracing cloud, Ixion-like ; 195 


“ And owning but a little more 
Than beasts, abidest lame and poor, 
Calling thyself a little lower 


“Than angels. Cease to wail and brawl! 
Why inch by inch to darkness crawl? 200 
There is one remedy for all.” 


“© dull, one-sided voice,” said I, 
“ Wilt thou make everything a lie, 
To flatter me that I may die? 


“T know that age to age succeeds, 205 
Blowing a noise of tongues and deeds, 
A dust of systems and of creeds. 


“T cannot hide that some have striven, 
Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with Heaven: 210 
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“Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream; 


“But heard, by secret transport led, 
Ev’n in the charnels of the dead, 215 
The murmur of the fountain-head — 


“Which did accomplish their desire, 
Bore and forebore, and did not tire, 
Like Stephen, an unquenched fire. 


“He heeded not reviling tones, 220 
Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 
Tho’ cursed and scorn’d, and bruised with 
stones: 


“ But looking upward, full of grace, 
He pray’d, and from a happy place 
God’s glory smote him on the face.” 225 


The sullen answer slid betwixt : 
“ Not that the grounds of hope were fix’d, 
The elements were kindlier mix’d.” 


I said, “I toil beneath the curse, 
But, knowing not the universe, - 230 
I fear to slide from bad to worse. 
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“ And that, in seeking to undo 
One riddle, and to find the true, 
I knit a hundred others new : 


“Or, that this anguish fleeting hence, 
Unmanacled from bonds of sense, 
Be fix’d and froz’n to permanence: 


“For I go, weak from suffering here ; 
Naked I go, and void of cheer : 
What is it that I may not fear?” 


“ Consider well,” the voice replied, 
“His face, that two hours since hath died ; 
Wilt thou find passion, pain, or pride ? 


“ Will he obey when one commands? 
Or answer should one press his hands ? 
He answers not, nor understands. 


“His palms are folded on his breast: 
There is no other thing express’d 
But long disquiet merged in rest. 


“His lips are very mild and meek : 
Tho’ one should smite him on the cheek, 
And on the mouth, he will not speak. 


“ His little daughter, whose sweet face, 
He kiss’d, taking his last embrace, 
Becomes dishonor to her race — 
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“His sons grow up that bear his name, 
Some grow to honor, some to shame, — 
But he is chill to praise or blame. 


“He will not hear the north-wind rave, 
Nor, moaning, household shelter crave, 
From winter rains that beat his grave. 


“ High up the vapors fold and swim ; 
About him broods the twilight dim: 
The place he knew forgetteth him,” 


“Tf all be dark, vague voice,” I said, 
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“These things are wrapt in doubt and dread, 


Nor canst thou show the dead are dead. 


“ The sap dries up: the plant declines. 
A deeper tale my heart divines. 


Know I not Death? the outward signs ? 


“T found him when my years were few; 
A shadow on the graves I knew, 
And darkness in the village yew. 


“ From grave to grave the shadow crept: 
In her still place the morning wept: 
Touch’d by his feet the daisy slept. 


‘The simple senses crowned his head: 
‘Omega! thou art Lord,’ they said, 
‘We find no motion in the dead.’ 
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“Why, if man rot in dreamless ease, 280 
Should that plain fact, as taught by these, 
Not make him sure that he will cease ? 


‘‘Who forged that other influence, 
That heat of inward evidence, 
By which he doubts against the sense? 285 


“He owns the fatal gift of eyes, 
That read his spirit blindly wise, 
Not simple as a thing that dies. 


“ Here sits he shaping wings to fly: 
His heart forebodes a mystery : 290 
He names the name Eternity. 


“That type of Perfect in his mind 
In Nature can he nowhere find. 
He sows himself on every wind. 


“ He seems to hear a Heavenly Friend 295 
And thro’ thick veils to apprehend 
A labor working to an end. 


“The end and the beginning vex 
His reason : many things perplex, 
With motions, checks, and counterchecks. 300 


“He knows a baseness in his blood 
At such strange war with something good, 
He may not do the thing he would. 
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“‘ Heaven opens inward, chasms yawn, 
Vast images in glimmering dawn, 305 
Half shown, are broken and withdrawn. 


« Ah! sure within him and without, 
Could his dark wisdom find it out, 
There must be answer to his doubt. 


“ But thou canst answer not again. 310 
With thine own weapon art thou slain, 
Or thou wilt answer but in vain. 


“The doubt would rest, I dare not solve. 
In the same circle we revolve. 
Assurance only breeds resolve.” 315 


As when a billow, blown against, 
Falls back, the voice with which I fenced 
A little ceased, but recommenced: 


“ Where wert thou when thy father play’d 
In his free field, and pastime made, 320 
A merry boy in sun and shade? 


“ A merry boy they called him then, 
He sat upon the knees of men 
In days that never come again. 


“ Before the little ducts began 325 
To feed thy bones with lime, and ran 
Their course, till thou wert also man: 
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‘““Who took a wife, who rear’d his race, 
Whose wrinkles gather’d on his face, 
Whose troubles number with his days: 330 


“A life of nothings, nothing worth, 
From that first nothing ere his birth 
To that last nothing under earth!” 


“These words,” I said, ‘are like the rest, 
No certain clearness, but at best 335 
A vague suspicion of the breast: 


“But if I grant, thou might’st defend 
The thesis which thy words intend — 
That to begin implies to end ; 


“Vet how should I for certain hold, 340 
Because my memory is so cold, 
That I first was in human mould ? 


“T cannot make this matter plain, 
But I would shoot, howe’er in vain, 
A random arrow from the brain. 345 


“Tt may be that no life is found, 
Which only to one engine bound 
Falls off, but cycles always round. 


“ As old mythologies relate, 
Some draught of Lethe might await 350 
The slipping thro’ from state to state. 
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“ As here we find in trances, men 
Forget the dream that happens then, 
Until they fall in trance again ; 


“So might we, if our state were such 355 
As one before, remember much, 
For those two likes might meet and touch. 


“ But, if I lapsed from nobler place, 
Some legend of a fallen race 
Alone might hint of my disgrace; 360 


“Some vague emotion of delight 
In gazing up an Alpine height, 
Some yearning toward the lamps of night. 


“Or if thro’ lower lives I came — 
Tho’ all experience past became 365 
Consolidate in mind and frame— 


“T might forget my weaker lot ; 
For is not our first year forgot? 
The haunts of memory echo not. 


«‘ And men, whose reason long was blind, 370 
From cells of madness unconfined, 
Oft lose whole years of darker mind. 


“Much more, if first I floated free, 
As naked essence, must I be 
Incompetent of memory: 375 
Law 
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“For memory dealing but with time, 
And he with matter, could she climb 
Beyond her own material prime? 


“Moreover, something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 380 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams — 


“Of something felt, like something here ; 
Of something done, I know not where; 
Such as no language may declare.” 


The still voice laugh’d. “I talk,” said he, 385 
“Not with thy dreams. Suffice it thee 
Thy pain is a reality.” 


“ But thou,” said I, “hast miss’d thy mark, 
Who sought’st to wreck my mortal ark, 
By making all the horizon dark. 390 


“Why not set forth, if I should do 
This rashness, that which might ensue 
With this old soul in organs new? 


“Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 395 
Has ever truly long’d for death. 


“’T is life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
O life, not death for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that I want.” 
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I ceased, and sat as one forlorn. 
Then said the voice, in quiet scorn, 
“Behold, it is the Sabbath morn.” 


And I arose, and I released 
The casement, and the light increased 
With freshness in the dawning east. 


Like soften’d airs that blowing steal, 
When meres begin to uncongeal, 
The sweet church bells began to peal. 


On to God’s house the people prest : 
Passing the place where each must rest, 
Each enter’d like a welcome guest. 


One walk’d between his wife and child, 
With measured footfall firm and mild, 
And now and then he gravely smiled. 


The prudent partner of his blood 
Lean’d on him, faithful, gentle, good, 
Wearing the rose of womanhood. 


And in their double love secure, 
The little maiden walk’d demure, 
Pacing with downward eyelids pure. 


These three made unity so sweet, 
My frozen heart began to beat, 
Remembering its ancient heat. 
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I blest them, and they wander’d on : 
I spoke, but answer came there none: 425 
The dull and bitter voice was gone. 


A second voice was at mine ear, 
A little whisper silver-clear, 
A murmur, “Be of better cheer.” 


As from some blissful neighborhood, 430 
A notice faintly understood, 
“T see the end, and know the good.” 


A little hint to solace woe, 
A hint, a whisper breathing low, 
“‘T may not speak of what I know.” 435 


Like an AZolian harp that wakes 
No certain air, but overtakes 
Far thought with music that it makes : 


Such seem’d the whisper at my side: 
“What is it thou knowest, sweet voice?” I 
cried. 440 
“ A hidden hope,” the voice replied : 


So heavenly-toned, that in that hour 
From out my sullen heart a power 
Broke, like the rainbow from the shower, 
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To feel, altho’ no tongue can prove, 445 
That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love. 


And forth into the fields I went, 
And Nature’s living motion lent 
The pulse of hope to discontent. 450 


I wonder’d at the bounteous hours, 
The slow result of winter showers: 
You scarce could see the grass for flowers. 


I wonder’d, while I paced along: 
The woods were fill’d so full with song, 455 
There seem’d no room for sense of wrong. 


So variously seem’d all things wrought, 
I marvell’d how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought ; 


And wherefore rather I made choice 460 
To commune with that barren voice, 
Than him that said, “ Rejoice! rejoice!” 


ANALYSIS OF THE TWO VOICES 


I 


THE question in this poem is the question of the 
ages: “Is life worth living?” It is, once more, 
the battle between pessimism and optimism. 
“Man, thou pendulum betwixt a smile and a 
tear.” Every life is a constant vibration between 
the two extremes of a smile and a tear. Freed 
from cares and troubles, on a bright morning one 
feels that life is worth living; but ere the day 
wears away, and cares and weariness come with 
o’erspreading clouds, one is inclined to exclaim 
with Schopenhauer that life is a business that 
does n’t pay expenses. Such is the refrain in 
Ecclesiastes. Addison’s “ Vision of Mirza” is a 
rally over the despondency of life. And Shake- 
speare has treated the same problem in Hamlet. 
“ To be, or not to be: that is the question: 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them. To die; to sleep; 

No more; and by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 


That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished.” 
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Hamlet could not dispose of the matter so 
easily as did Ophelia. In him the conscience 
against suicide was much stronger, and he battled 
back and forth most piteously, making it seem, 
as some have thought, that Hamlet had a weak 
and vacillating will. But such is only a seeming ; 
for the poet’s purpose lies in another direction. 
There could be little worthy of attention in the 
idealization of a weak will. Hamlet presents the 
struggle of a quickened conscience against sui- 
cide. The old Roman disposed of the matter 
easily. If he did not wish to play at the game of 
life he thought it perfectly proper to withdraw. 
His life he considered as his own, to do with it 
what he pleased ; and if he found the cost to ex- 
ceed the profit there was but one logical solution 
of the problem. But we have grown into the feel- 
ing that life is too sacred to be disposed of even 
by the owner. Hamlet represents the working 
of the new conscience : — 


“O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew! 
Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter! O God! God! 
How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable, 
Seem to me all the uses of this world!” 


Tennyson’s “Two Voices” is an effort to re- 
lease this terrible strain in every human life. It 
is well to observe here that literary selections 
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fall into two great classes ; namely, those which 
set forth a positive striving for an ideal, and 
those which represent a battling with some evil 
which invades life, and which will destroy it if 
the evil is not overcome. Bereavement enters 
the household, and the afflicted must overcome 
it, or it will overcome them. In “The Day is 
Done” Longfellow is striving to rise above the 
“cares which infest the day.” But in “ Excelsior” 
and in “ The Building of the Ship” he exhibits 
man in the positive struggle to realize his ideal. 
In either case, and in all literature, there is al- 
ways a question of life and death ; in the onea 
positive movement towards the ideal; in the 
other, an effort to hold firmly against opposing 
forces. In “Locksley Hall” and in “In Me- 
moriam” we have splendid examples of battling 
successfully against one of the many forms in 
which life may be invaded. Even in “ Break, 
break, break,” in which there seems to be no 
effort to overcome grief, but rather to intensify 
it, the relief is in the very fact of intensifying 
and expressing it. In the poem now before us 
we have a sharply fought contest with an invad- 
ing foe, represented by the first voice. In this 
poem, as in “Locksley Hall” and “In Me- 
moriam,” the condition of mind at the outset, 
which gives motive to the poem, is clearly an- 
nounced, as is also the victory in each. In 
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“ Locksley Hall,” the life of a “youth sublime” 
was thrown into wild agitation by a disappoint- 
ment in love; but after due course of struggling 
the poet announces the victory:— __ 


“O, I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set. 
Ancient founts of inspiration well thro’ all my fancy yet.” 


“The Two Voices” begins in the feeling that — 


“ Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be?” 


The poem rises to victory in the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the last seven stanzas, —a victory 
which begins to manifest itself several stanzas 
earlier. 


** So variously seem’d all things wrought 
I marvell’d how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought.” 


Such is the bondage felt by every soul, and 
such is the freedom it constantly strives to at- 
tain. That this theme is also fundamental in 
life appears when we consider that it determines 
whether man shall cling to life or yield it up. In 
it man is brought face to face with the problem 
of his own existence. It calls for a decision 
whether life shall be assumed hopefully and lived 
out manfully, or whether the man will shrink- 
ingly and cowardly reject it all. But though the 
battle lead to the verge of suicide, it is certain 
that the quality of life depends on whether life 
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be felt to be a burden or felt to be beautiful and 
good, and the joy of it altogether triumphant 
over the pain. This theme is different in kind 
from those already considered, but it reaches the 
same depth of life as the others. 

The theme is highly idealized ; the struggle is 
exceptionally intense. The spirit is at first ut- 
terly cast down, but at the conclusion is wholly 
triumphant. Besides, the constant swing of life 
from pessimism to optimism seldom brings one 
to such close quarters as are represented in the 
poem. Intense idealization is Tennyson’s charac- 
teristic; as in “ Enoch Arden.” 

This selection addresses itself to the emotions, 
although the poem has its basis in logical argu- 
ment. The intellect is firmly engaged, but the 
emotional tension is still more marked. The 
poem may be properly called a philosophical 
poem ; and, like “In Memoriam,” it requires a 
special intellectual effort to read it. One cannot 
read this poem in the relaxed mood of the ham- 
mock, on account both of its close thought and 
of its intense feeling. Tennyson thought that 
poets usually took the world too easy. His 
theory was to write but little, but make that 
little intense. He said to an interviewer: “It is 
not the bulk; it is not the bulk.” Intensity of 
feeling is his characteristic ; and while he thinks 
deeply, he is always trying to solve an emotional 
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problem. He is a philosophic poet rather than a 
poetic philosopher. 

The embodiment is Tennyson himself ; hence 
this is a lyric poem. Or, rather, the embodiment 
is the reader himself ; for when a lyric poet says 
“JT,” he means to have the reader say “I.” 
When Longfellow says, “ My life is cold and dark 
and dreary,” he expects the reader to put him- 
self in the place of the writer, and say of himself, 
“My life,” etc. The poet would not have the bad 
taste to parade his grief before the public, except 
in so far as that grief is claimed by the public. 
The “I” of a lyric poem is the “I” of human- 
ity, as Tennyson explains his use of it in “In 
Memoriam.” Lyric poetry is, therefore, the most 
subjective style of poetry. 

The two voices are the projection of the con- 
flicting elements in the nature of every individ- 
ual. Hence the poem might be regarded as a 
soliloquy. Tennyson argues with himself. That 
the second voice may be shown as having an 
ideal victory, it is necessary that the first voice 
make the strongest possible argument in favor 
of suicide ; which may be observed to be the case, 
as the argument is being examined. 

The theme is exhibited by the process of nar- 
ration, through the subordinate process of argu- 
mentation. The important matter is the change 
which the feeling undergoes. The change as a 
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whole has already been indicated. First, the pes- 
simistic voice is victorious, and Tennyson weeps 
so bitterly that for a moment he cannot argue 
further. 

“(I would have said, ‘ Thou canst not know,’ 


But my full heart, that work’d below, 
Rain’d thro’ my sight its overflow.” 


And now the voice feels even more certain of 
its ground than at the outset ; for what was there 
put as a question is now positively affirmed : — 


“Thou art so steep’d in misery, 
Surely ’t were better not to be.” 


“Thine anguish will not let thee sleep, 
Nor any train of reason keep ; 
Thou canst not think, but thou wilt weep.” 


The weeping continues for a time. “I wept, 
‘Tho’ I should die,’”’ etc. Note, by the way, the 
peculiar statement ; Tennyson says that he wept 
the reply. In due course of the poem Tennyson 
gains his composure, and begins to hold his own 
with the voice. And now the voice seems alittle 
baffled. 


“ As when a billow, blown against, 
Falls back, the voice with which I fenced 
A little ceased, but recommenced.” 


From this time forward Tennyson rapidly 
gains firm standing and cheerful mood. In the 
conclusion he is so full of life and hope that he 
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even wonders why he had ever communed with 
“that barren voice.” 


“So variously seem’d all things wrought, 
I marvell’d how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought.” 


He takes counsel now wholly of the second 
voice, and finds life so beautiful and good that he 
can anchor no more by a gloomy thought. The 
second voice gives “the pulse of hope to discon- 
tent.” The poem is thus a movement of feeling, 
and a movement of utter dejection to inspiring 
hope. 

As already indicated, this movement of feel- 
ing is by an argument for and against suicide. 
The steps in this argument should be noted, in 
reference to the emotional movement outlined 
above. 

Voice. Because of the misery of life, is not 
death preferable to life? and would it not be well 
to take thy life? [The voice merely raises the 
question ; may itself be a little doubtful of its 
own position. | 

ZI. No;I am so wonderfully made. What you 
say may be true, but I must not destroy that 
which is so wonderfully made. [The I does not 
dispute the suggestion that the misery of life 
exceeds its joys; and hence has yet no standing 
ground for hope.] 
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Voice. The dragon-fly is wonderfully made; you 
can be spared on that ground. 

/. But man crowns the cycles through which 
nature ran; he has dominion in the head and 
breast. He is most wonderfully made, and should 
not be destroyed, however full of misery he may 
be. 

Voice. You are self-blinded by your pride; 
you ought not to assume that there are no beings 
more stately in a hundred million spheres. You 
cannot cling to life simply to preserve the high- 
est form of creation. 

Note also what the I thought of, which the 
voice did not offer : — 

“Tt spake, moreover, in my mind: 

Tho’ thou wert scatter’d to the wind, 

Yet there is plenty of the kind.” 
That is, I thought myself that even if man were 
the highest form of creation, there are plenty 
more like myself, and I could be spared. [The I 
did not choose to help the voice in an argument 
against the I. The point in the above stanza 
shows that the I felt its own argument giving 
way. | 

Z. But every individual is different from every 
other. If Iam not the highest in the scale — the 
most wonderfully made, I am unlike every other 
individual; and must not destroy myself, for I 
add something to the world. 
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Voice. Then thou art deficient — deficient to 
the extent to which you are unlike everything 
else. Can you argue self-preservation because of 
your deficiency? [This argument is based on the 
fact that likenesses are more fundamental than 
differences.] Will the world be any the less if 
your difference were cancelled ? 

f, “Thou canst not know.” [This is what the 
I would have said, but here ends the first move- 
ment in the argument. The I can find no way 
out in the direction taken. That grief overbal- 
ances joy is not questioned ; and with this, that 
death would be a relief. It is maintained only 
that for certain external theoretical considera- 
tions he felt it his duty not to destroy the won- 
derful and the peculiar individual. He weeps 
now because there seems to be no further excuse; 
and having tacitly admitted the preponderance 
of misery in life, he is brought to the pitiful sit- 
uation in which the head cannot help the heart 
out. The instinct of his being rebels against sui- 
cide, but he is unable to give a rational account 
of the matter. The voice is now furnished with 
a clinching argument in the weeping. ] 

Voice. I am sure, now, of what was only a 
question at the outset, that “’t were better not 
to be.” You cannot think without weeping. 

I, Yes, I admit it all, but things change, and 
my sickness may take a turn. If I take my life I 
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miss my chance. [Note that the I admits the 
sickness. No reason now for keeping life, but 
hoping for a turn, as it is not worth the having. 
Such an argument cannot stop the weeping. And 
as the sickness is admitted, the voice has only to 
insist on its being incurable. ] 

Voice. ‘‘ What drug can make a withered palsy 
cease to shake?” [The I sinks again, and can 
only weep the reply.] 

f, If I were dead the joy of life would still con- 
tinue all about. [This does not seem to be in- 
tended so much as an argument in itself as the 
introduction to a new one which now opens. | 

Voice. But you will sooner or later have to die, 
and then the life of the world will move on as if 
nothing had happened. 

I, The world is a development ; I think it worth 
while to remain and to see what I may of human 
development. [Tennyson is the poet of human 
progress. In “ Locksley Hall” he has rapt vis- 
ions of the progress of the race. “Better fifty 
years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” Such, 
also, is one of the leading ideas in “In Memo- 
riam.” 

Voice. But the scale is infinite, and you can 
gain no realheight. You may seem to find, but it 
is all delusion; you are only seeking. [The I 
seems to take this as a valid argument; for how 
little on an infinite scale could be observed in a 
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human lifetime! If this were all, not enough worth 
remaining to see. Thus ends the second round 
of argument. ] 

f, If I should take my life, men will accuse me 
of cowardice, and of dishonoring myself. 

Voice. It is more vile to loathe thy life and fear 
to die than to take thy life. “The fear of men, a 
coward still.” What men think of thee cannot 
trouble thee when thou art dead. 

f, The hopes and visions of my youth still per- 
suade me that life is good; from that I take re- 
solve. [Tennyson uses the same means of rally 
in “ Locksley Hall.” Hemakes much of his youth- 
ful inspiration, and now gives us a glimpse of the 
most generous and sublime plan and purpose that 
could stira young heart. This should be fully 
worked out, beginning with “ Nay,’ and closing 
with “ And all the war is roll’d in smoke.” This 
is the poet’s first bold stroke for victory in the 
poem. To this point he seems to be acting on the 
defensive; now he strikes out to overcome his 
antagonist. | 

Voice. This is all good enough asa generous 
hope of youth, but a change comes when pain 
takes the place of pleasure ; and there is but one 
remedy. And if you could endure pain under such 
high purport, you cannot dissolve “the riddle of 
the earth.” I have told you that the scale is in- 
finite. Besides, you have no test of truth; you may 
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not know whether you embrace clouds; you are 
crawling inch by inch to darkness. “There is 
one remedy for all.” 

f, Everything is not alie. Some have achieved 
calm and heavenly joy. Besides, since I do not 
know the universe, I might make bad worse. 
[Thus, too, Hamlet argues :— 

“ The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will 


And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.”} 


Voice. There can be no question but that the 
dead have peace and quiet. 


“ There is no other thing express’d 
But long disquiet merged in rest.” 


I. Thou “canst not show the dead are dead.” 
There is something in man that doubts against 
the evidence of the senses. The heart forebodes 
an eternity. In nature the perfect he craves can 
not be found. [Let this argument be worked out 
in detail, for it is the one which staggers the 
voice. | 

Voice. Thou hadst a beginning, and therefore 
must have an ending. 

J. But I may not have first been in “human 
mould.” Life may be a cycling always round. 
[Let this argument be followed, to, “ Such as no 
language may declare.”’] 
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Voice. But you are dreaming; your pain isa 
reality. 

Z. You have missed the mark by making the 
horizon dark; why do you not tell what good 
would come after death, when the soul had new 
organs ? You have made death end all; and man 
desires life, not death. 

“Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 


No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly long’d for death. 


“?T is life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
O life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller, that I want.” 


This is a conclusive argument, and the voice 
ceases further effort. George Macdonald has the 
hero of one of his novels, Donal Grant, say, in 
the victorious moment of a great conflict, that 
the cure of all the ills of life is more life. The soul 
craves more, not less, life. Hence the mission of 
Christ : “I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly.” 
In fit connection with this point the Sabbath 
morning is introduced, and “a second voice was 
at mine ear,” and “the dull and bitter voice was 
gone.” And now there was a new hope. 


“ From out my sullen heart a power 
Broke, like the rainbow from the shower.” 


This hope in Christianity is the chief means of 
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victory in “In Memoriam.” That poem swings 
frequently around to the Christmas time. So that 
after all the victory is not in argument, but in 
faith and feeling. He wishes — 

“To feel, altho’ no tongue can prove, 


That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love.” 


II 


Tennyson, while the poet of deepest thought, 
is also the poet of sweetest music. This poem, 
however, is not so informed with the musical ele- 
mentiasithe  buele songgeine (he. Princess, . 
“ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” 
“ Locksley Hall,” and others. This poem is quite 
simple in its rhythm and rhyme, yet somewhat 
peculiar in the latter. 

This poem is not rich in allusion. Explain 
those allusions which may be found. 

The chief merit of style is the success with 
which close truth is thrown into concrete form. 
The argument is fully illuminated. The very pe- 
culiar merit is in the closest grasping of the 
thought in the briefest statement and imagery. 
Intensity of conception is the great point with 
Tennyson. He, too, squeezes meaning into a 
phrase with an hydraulic press. He does not 
state his figures in the full form of comparison, 
in similes and metaphors, but speaks allegori- 
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cally; that is, he presents the minor term of 
comparison, leaving the reader to supply the ma- 
jor term. This gives tension to the language, 
and appeals strongly to the self-activity of the 
reader. As an example of this, note — 

“ And I arose, and I released 


The casement, and the light increased 
With freshness in the dawning east.” 


How beautifully he mirrors in this, without tell- 
ing the reader what he is mirroring, the dawning 
light of Christianity. We cannot but take the 
hint from what follows. 
Note the same again in the following : — 
“Were this not well, to bide mine hour, 


Tho’ watching from a ruin’d tower 
How grows the day of human power?” 


He gives splendid imagery of the thought here, 
but the reader is left to supply the thought. How 
much more effective than if he had made the 
explicit comparison of the simile, or even the 
metaphor! The allegorical figure is decidedly 
best when there is a fair chance for the reader 
to take the hint. The metaphor may be used 
when it is absolutely necessary to be more ex- 
plicit than the mere statement of the imagery, 
the minor term of comparison ; and if still more 
explicitness is desirable, the simile should be 
used. Tennyson in his close style runs many a 
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risk, but he thus becomes most delightful read- 
ing for those who have their eyes open to hidden 
meanings. It requires a high degree of energy 
to interpret Tennyson; that is, a high degree of 
free self-activity ; hence a great part of the charm 
in his writings. 

Space forbids the analysis of the figures of 
this poem ; but it is hoped that the student will 
analyze them quite completely. Especially should 
those figures —the imagery — be fixed in mind 
which are markedly sunbursts of truth. 

In conclusion let it be observed that the close 
tension in the theme — the sharp set-to between 
Tennyson and the voice — requires the closest 
possible style of expression. The soul girt up for 
the one is in fit condition for the other. The 
short, quick stanza and verse arise in the same 
way. The style of the poem fosters the energetic 
mood necessary to the victory of feeling for which 
the poem stands. Once more, a poem is a unit; 
it is all style, or it is all theme, as you like. Every 
element in the style must reinforce the theme ; 
and the theme incarnates itself in the style. 
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PREFACE 


Ir is the purpose of this book to indicate fully 
and clearly how poetry should be taught in the 
grades. The model lessons submitted have been 
put to the most thorough tests and always with 
excellent results. The poems chosen are such as 
have been approved by the best educational au- 
thorities throughout the country. They include 
practically every type of poem suitable for use 
in grade work. 

The book is designed not only to meet the 
needs of grade and rural school teachers but 
also to be used as a text in methods classes in 
Reading. Here, we believe, the best results can 
be secured not by the mere study of the model 
lessons but by the actual wse of the lessons in 
class. One student may take the part of teacher 
and the others imagine themselves pupils in one 
of the eight grades and respond accordingly. 

By way of explanation we may say that in the 
model lessons for the first four grades the pre- 
paratory discussion has been given almost ver- 
batim, inasmuch as many teachers need to be 
shown exactly what kind of language and sen- 
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tence structure to use when addressing little 
children. The same plan has been followed in 
the development of the class analysis work for 
all the grades, our idea being that no amount of 
explanation as to the kind of questions to be 
asked would prove so helpful as a series of the 
questions themselves. 

In conclusion we may say that although we 
believe thoroughly in the correctness of the gen- 
eral method advocated in these pages for the 
teaching of poetry, the details of the plan as 
they are worked out in the case of each individual 
poem are intended to be merely suggestive and 
not arbitrary. For instance, very often a teacher 
may find a better final use for the poem than 
the one named here, or in the analycical work 
may be able to ask better questions than those 
we have submitted. If so, the teacher should of 
course follow the dictates of her own common 
sense. The details of our method, then, we read- 
ily grant, are “subject to change.”’ But to tam- 
per with the mazz features of the method or to 
change its order of development can bring only 
unsatisfactory results. On the other hand, we 
are convinced that if teachers of Reading will 
intelligently and enthusiastically follow the 
method as it is here laid down, their pupils will 
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no longer be guilty of that exclamation which so 
often follows the study of a poem: “I don’t see 
any sense in it!”’ Instead, even in the first grade 
the pupils will learn to have some genuine ap- 
preciation of the highest form of literary expres- 
sion; and by the time they have finished the 
eighth grade will have come to understand the 
significance of Coleridge’s immortal definition of 
poetry — “the dest words in their best order.” 





TEACHING POETRY IN THE 
GRADES 


How To Teach Poetry 


CHILDREN are naturally fond of poetry. Most of 
them can be stirred by the words and swayed by 
the rhythm of a poem even when they are far 
from a full understanding of the deeper meanings. 
Why is it, then, that so many pupils enter the 
high school with a decided aversion to either the 
reading or study of poetry ; such a decided aver- 
sion, in fact, that when the teacher of the compo- 
sition class announces, “ During the first term 
we shall take up the study of The Vision of Sir 
Launfal, a poem by James Russell Lowell,” the 
announcement is greeted with a chorus of half- 
suppressed groans? The reason, we believe, lies 
in the fact that in the grades poetry is, as arule, 
poorly taught. Many teachers have never learned 
to love good poetry themselves, and even when 
they do havea sincere appreciation of the beauti- 
ful in verse, they very often lack a definite knowl- 
edge of how to awaken a like appreciation in the 
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hearts of their pupils. Consequently, the poems 
in the readers are hurried over, sometimes skipped 
altogether; and in those cases where the memor- 
izing of certain poems is required by the school 
course, the letter of the law is obeyed but the 
obedience is fraught with such pain to teacher and 
pupil alike that the true purpose of the “ memory 
gem’ remains entirely unfulfilled. As an example 
of this, we need only mention the fact that pupils 
have been known to memorize punctuation with 
every line of verse, because the misguided teacher 
emphasized punctuation almost to the exclusion 
of everything else, and threatened dire penalties 
to those who could not write the poem with every 
comma in its proper place. Think of children 
starting through life, their minds filled with such 
gems (?) as this : — 

I shot an arrow into the air comma 

It fell to earth comma I knew not where semicolon 


For comma so swiftly it flew comma the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight period ! 


Let us say, then, that many teachers have no 
true notion of how poetry should be taught, and 
lacking, in addition, any love of poetry for its 
own sake, they succeed in implanting in their 
pupils such a hearty dislike for poetry as perhaps 
a thorough course in high school literature and 
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even university training itself may never fully 
eradicate. 

The remedy, of course, is obvious: We must 
have teachers who appreciate good poetry and 
who know how to teach good poetry. To meet 
thelatter needis, ina measure, to meet both;since 
it has been frequently proved that in learning the 
correct method of teaching a poem, the student 
learns also to appreciate the poem to an extent 
undreamed of before. And this merely proves 
that in poetry, as in everything else, lack of ap- 
preciation comes most of all from lack of under- 
standing. 


The General Method 


A glance at the ‘“ Model Lessons”’ given in this 
book will make clear that in all the grades the 
general method of teaching a poem is the same: 

I. Preparation. II. The Whole. III. The 
Parts. IV. The New Whole. 

This method is the most natural. First of all, 
the pupils’ minds must be made ready for a clear 
understanding of the poem when first presented; 
then before they examine details, they must have 
an idea of the whole; after they examine details, 
they need again an idea of the whole, richer now 
in meaning because of the analysis work. To be- 
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gin with the study of the parts or to end with the 
study of the parts is contrary to human nature 
and psychologically incorrect. 

An exception must be made, of course, in the 
study of lengthy poems, such as Evangeline or 
The Lady of the Lake, but even here the ambi- 
tious pupils will of their own accord read the 
whole poem through at the outset in order to 
discover how the story ends. In the class, the 
best the teacher can do, after a preparation 
lesson for the whole poem, is to teach each divi- 
sion of the poem as if it were a poem complete 
in itself, and when the entire poem is finished, 
require that its story be condensed for oral or 
written reproduction. 

Another point to be noted is that the work as 
outlined gives only the pupils in the grammar 
grades anything to do outside of class. It is in 
this respect that the teaching of poetry widely 
differs from the teaching of prose. Experience 
has shown that in both the primary and inter- 
mediate grades the pupils need to study poetry 
with the teacher, and except in those cases where 
the selection is exceptionally simple should 
never be allowed to puzzle out a poem by them- 
selves. Even in the grammar grades it is often 
wise to follow this same method, especially when 
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the pupils have not been properly taught previ- 
ously and have yet to acquire a genuine appre- 
ciation of good poetry. But if the pupils have 
been well taught in the lower grades, in the 
latter half of the sixth year, after they have be- 
come thoroughly accustomed to using the dic- 
tionary, the teacher may sometimes allow them 
to do their own work on a poem and thus pre- 
pare them for the independent work they will 
need to do the next year. 


PREPARATION 


In all the grades, obviously the first step is 
preparation —that the pupils may be ready to 
understand and appreciate the poem when first 
presented. In the lower grades, this preparatory 
lesson is generally in the nature of a discussion 
in which the teacher supplies all the necessary 
information, using at the same time the new 
words of the poem so that the children may be- 
come somewhat familiar with their meaning in 
advance. In the upper grades the preparatory 
discussion may well be made a time when the 
students themselves present the facts needed 
for a clear understanding of the poem. The 
finding of these facts is assigned work for which 
some or all of the class are held responsible. 
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THE WHOLE 


A good poem is as much a work of art asa 
great painting or a choice bit of statuary, and, like 
them, should be grasped in its entirety before 
it is studied in detail. In the primary and inter- 
mediate grades the whole poem should be first 
presented by the teacher, who by a clear, earnest 
rendering endeavors not only to make clear the 
meaning of the poem, but also to give her pupils 
a standard of correct oral reading. If the teacher 
shirks this opportunity she will find that when 
her pupils come to read the poem aloud they 
will very likely be caught by the rhythm and 
give a sing-song rendering which all her later 
heroic efforts can never correct. To prevent the 
sing-song rendering, let the pupils’ first hearing 
of the poem come from the teacher’s own lips. 
In the grammar grades the pupils’ first acquaint- 
ance with the whole poem is made through 
silent reading, which they do as part of their in- 
dividual study work. 


THE PARTS 


After the pupils have gained an idea of what 
the whole poem is about, they are ready to ana- 
lyze it either with or without the teacher’s help, 
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according to their grade. In the lower grades, 
the analysis lesson is conducted by the teacher, 
who asks such questions as most pupils can an- 
swer without previous study. In the case of new 
words, it will be found as a rule that some of the 
pupils at least can suggest the meaning, and in 
those rare instances where not a single pupil has 
a suggestion to offer, the teacher herself must 
supply the information, or if the pupils have 
learned to use the dictionary, allow them a mo- 
ment in which to look the word up. If the poem 
contains many difficult words, it is not a bad idea 
to use them the previous day in the spelling les- 
son, at which time the pupils will of course get 
the meaning as well as the pronunciation. This 
device means the saving of considerable time in 
the analysis lesson. 

In the grammar grades, the pupils go about 
the analysis work themselves as soon as they 
have read the poem through and learned in main 
the story that it relates or its central thought or 
whatever the teacher has told them to find out 
from this first reading. This leads us to say that 
in assigning work for individual study the teach- 
er’s instructions should always be definite and 
clear. To say, “ You may study the poem for 
next time” is not sufficient. To one pupil, unless 
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trained by long experience in the correct method, 
to “study” a poem means “read it over five 
times”; to another it means “learn how to pro- 
nounce all the hard words.’’ Consequently, in the 
assignment the teacher must tell her students ex- 
actly what they are to do. Nor must she always 
tell them to do exactly the same thing, although 
her aim is practically always the same, namely, 
to have her pupils come to class with an accur- 
ate knowledge of the poem both as a whole and 
in its parts. Some suggestive assignments will 
be given in the model lessons, it being sufficient 
to remark here that no pupil has entirely ana- 
lyzed a poem until at least he has found out the 
meaning of every word it contains. 

Coming to class equipped with a knowledge of 
the poem as a whole and in its parts, the stud- 
ent can readily answer all questions of the type 
given under the heading Second Discussion, 
which is really a continuation of the analysis work, 
and which gives the teacher a favorable opportu- 
nity to discover and correct the pupils’ mistakes 
in interpretation of thought. This recitation 
closes with the assignment of the oral read- 
ing lesson, the teacher telling the pupils defin- 
itely what they must aim to do in their home 
practice. 
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It seems advisable to give here our reasons 
for advocating such detailed analysis work before 
children are permitted to reada poem aloud. Ex- 
perience has proved to us again and again that 
without the most careful preliminary study, 
children will very often read aloud whole stanzas 
either without the remotest idea of what they 
are reading about, or with such an incorrect in- 
terpretation in mind as is startling in its absurd- 
ity. In witness whereof we need only cite the 
case of the small boy who near Christmas time 
kept begging the teacher to let the class read 
the story about some one who ate a ribbon and 
it made him sick. It was only after persistent 
questioning that the bewildered teacher discov- 
ered that the child wanted to read A Visit from 
St. Nicholas, the particular lines which he had in 
mind being these : — 


Away to the window I flew like a flash, 
Tore open the shutters, and threw up the sash. 


Therefore, we say, explanation and much ex- 
planation is absolutely necessary, but—it must 
be made wisely. The child’s appreciation of the 
beauty of the thought and of the melody of the 
language must never be sacrificed to a mere in- 
tellectual understanding of the poem. The first 
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appeal of a true poem is never to the mind, but 
to the soul, and it is thus that every true poem 
should be taught. 

Over-analysis to discover the exact thought 
may prove as fatal to a pupil’s love of a good 
poem as the use of the poem for material in pars- 
ing and diagraming in the grammar class. An 
apt illustration of this is found in the following 
paraphrase which a student painfully worked out 
for a certain stanza of Zhe Brook, after being 
. told that she must know the exact meaning of 
every line. Tennyson wrote the stanza thus :— 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses, 

I linger round my shingly bars, 
I loiter round my cresses. 


The student paraphrased the stanza thus : — 


I make a noise under the moon and stars 
And in the prickly woods, 

I stay near my measures of shingles 
I lag around my plants for salad. 


The wise teacher, therefore, must find the 
happy mean between demanding too much ex- 
planation and demanding too little; she must be 
sure that her pupils are getting from every poem 
both the thought and the feeling, and that their 
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oral reading is more than an emotional (or une- 
motional!) rendering of empty words. In view of 
this fact, she should aim to use such questions 
in the analysis work as will help the pupils to 
get the poet’s meaning correctly, and at the same 
time teach them to love the poem for the wonder 
of its music and the beauty of its thought. 


THE NEW WHOLE 


In the lower grades, after the analysis work is 
completed, the pupils are ready to try reading 
the poem aloud. Whether this oral reading shall 
follow the analysis immediately or be deferred to 
the next recitation or come after the poem has 
been dramatized depends upon the difficulty of 
the poem, the age of the pupils, and the length 
of the recitation period. In any case, the pupils 
because of their analysis work know now ex- 
actly what each thought in the poem means and 
therefore have much to give; and because of the 
teacher’s previous rendering they also possess 
some true idea of how to give. During the oral 
reading lesson the teacher must aim to render 
such criticisms as will show the pupils how to 
give most adequately. Often she may ask the 
pupils who are listening to close their eyes and 
try to see the pictures in the part that is being 
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read. This is an incentive to the reader to try to 
make the pictures very clear. As an appropriate 
close to the lesson, one pupil may read the whole 
poem, unless it is a very lengthy one which is to 
be used later on a Friday afternoon program. 

In order that the oral reading may be as satis- 
factory as possible, the teacher should never al- 
low the pupils to ruin a poem by stopping at the 
end of every line and giving undue emphasis to 
the last word in every line; that is, she must not 
permit them to surrender themselves so utterly 
to the rhythm that they read the poem by lines 
instead of by thoughts. To remedy this natural 
tendency she may sometimes have the pupil read 
one thought or picture and herself the next, al- 
ternating in this way until the stanza is finished. 
Of course it is true that the lines and thoughts 
often correspond ; for instance, in the first stanza 
of Lochinvar each of the first four thoughts is 
expressed in a single line. Nevertheless (and 
this statement applies to the grammar-school 
teacher also), if the teacher can establish in her 
pupils the habit of regarding a poem as a collec- 
tion of thoughts and pictures rather than as a 
collection of lines, she will have done much to 
make her pupils pleasing interpreters of verse. 

It is generally unwise to follow the usual prac- 
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tice of letting each pupil read always one stanza. 
Instead, let a pupil frequently read a third or a 
half of a stanza or two stanzas or more. Use 
some such formula as this: “Jack, you may read 
for us the first picture in the second stanza, or 
the first three pictures, or all the pictures in the 
next two stanzas, etc.’’ This device is very help- 
ful not only in securing expressive reading, but 
also. in securing good attention from the class. 
Like the device mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph it may sometimes be employed to advan- 
tage even with grammar-school pupils. 

In the grammar grades, the oral reading les- 
son is a test of how far the pupils in their home 
practice have succeeded in carrying out the 
teacher’s injunctions, and it also affords oppor- 
tunity for further practice guided by helpful 
suggestions from the teacher or other members 
of the class. The lesson closes with the teacher’s 
rendition of the whole poem in order that the 
students may hear how the author’s thought 
may be expressed even more fully and more 
beautifully than their lack of years and experi- 
ence will permit. 

In the lessons given for developing each poem, 
we shall show how the children may be led to 
supplement the thought of the poem. By thus 
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questioning the pupils and leading them to ask 
questions; by adding such details as will help 
them to visualize or “build concrete mental 
pictures”; by leading them to compare the 
picture or condition described with their own 
actual experiences; by aiding them to see the 
peculiar beauty of certain picture words or fig- 
ures of speech ; and, finally by bringing to light 
the lessons in goodness, truth, and beauty taught 
by the poem, the teacher prepares the children 
to memorize the poem with ease. Better still, 
she is strengthening their minds for retaining 
what is memorized. 

There is some danger, however, that the 
teacher may become so interested in this work 
that she will talk too long, that she will supple- 
ment overmuch. In his book How to Study and 
Teaching How to Study Dr. McMurry says, 
“ There should be enough supplementing to ren- 
der the thought really nourishing, gudckening to 
the learner.” No better guidance can be given 
than that suggested in those few words; and it 
may not be out of place to say that no more help- 
ful treatment of this subject can be found than 
that in the chapter on Memorizing in the book 
just referred to. 

From what has been said, it will be seen at 
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once that generally the memorizing of a poem 
should prove a comparatively simple task if this 
work comes, as it usually does, after the selec- 
tion has been thoroughly analyzed and read 
aloud. In fact, when the poem is short, the 
teacher will often find by questioning her pupils 
at the end of the oral reading lesson that some al- 
ready know the poem by heart, and only a few 
moments of concert reciting are needed to make 
the poem the possession of the whole class. 
There are sometimes cases, however, where con- 
siderable special drill is needed before all of the 
pupils will be able to recite the poem from 
memory. It is well in such cases for the teacher 
to supply some incentive to effort. If the poem 
is suitable, that is, if it is “musical and presents 
pictures in figures of speech easy to compre- 
hend,” the pupils realize after the first reading 
that the poem contains something for which it is 
well worth while to work. Nor is it difficult to 
find a specific aim which the pupils may make 
their own. The child’s natural affection, his innate 
hospitality, his innocent desire to please should 
be fostered, and may be depended upon for fur- 
nishing incentives to effort in memorizing. 
Generally it is only necessary to suggest to 
a class that by being able to recite a poem well 
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they may give pleasure to their schoolmates, 
their principal, their superintendent or to other 
visitors. Again, their family affection may be 
appealed to. When they show pleasure in the 
teacher’s reading of the poem she may quietly 
remark, “Your father and mother would like 
this poem” or “ How pleased your grandmother 
would be to hear you recite this poem.” Fre- 
quently the merest suggestion that some af- 
flicted child, some old and infirm neighbor might 
be entertained by hearing a poem recited is suf- 
ficient to call forth the child’s desire to be use- 
ful, and hence his best efforts to make the poem 
his own to give. 

Timidity often causes a child to shrink when 
reciting in the presence of others. This may 
be overcome by occasionally calling upon the 
timid child to stand before his class and recite 
one stanza. Gradually he will become able and 
willing to recite a whole poem. 

Another aid to memorizing is the use of the 
outline. Even in the primary grades, children 
are able to group the ideas of a poem into sec- 
tions. An outline consisting of brief headings of 
the different sections of the poem may be writ- 
ten upon the blackboard and followed by the 
pupils when memorizing the poem. Suggestive 
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outlines for this work will be found in the de- 
velopment of the model lesson on Where Go the 
Boats, A Boy's Song, The Mercy Speech, and 
The Bugle Song. 

As will be seen, the chief aid in memorizing 
is obtained by “establishing a valuable thought 
connection.” Therefore, the practice of compar- 
ing the poem under discussion with another 
that has been learned is recommended. Of course 
the comparison must be between poems that 
have some point of resemblance. For instance, 
when the children come to study Sweet and Low 
they should be led to compare it with Size, 
Baby, Sleep and with other lullabies they have 
learned. 

If the thought connection has been made, the 
poem may be written upon the board. After the 
entire poem has been read and reread by both 
teacher and pupils, all the words of a stanza ex- 
cept the first and last word of each line may be 
erased. The children use the words that are left 
as ‘“‘key words ” and easily reproduce the stanza 
by using these words to recall the others. The 
last word of each line is then erased, leaving only 
the words that begin each line as the “key 
words.” Finally the whole stanza is erased and 
it will be found that the children reproduce the 
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stanza with ease. This is a device suited to the 
lower primary grades. Besides adding interest to 
the memorizing it makes familiar to the children 
the appearance of the poem in its written form. 

Whether a poem shall be dramatized or sung 
or put to some use on a Friday afternoon pro- 
gram depends entirely on its type. Some possi- 
ble program uses will be found in the model les- 
sons and due explanation given there of the 
reasons for each choice. We may say in closing 
that the old-fashioned “Friday afternoon exer- 
cises”’ were valuable features of school work. 
Where they have been dropped they should be 
resumed, and should consist largely of reading 
and reciting poems. By having these exercises 
regularly and frequently the teacher will be able 
to make them as natural and unrestrained as any 
other school exercise. She will be able to prevent 
any affectation of manner, any artificiality of 
voice and gesture, in short, any desire to “ show 
off’ on the part of the children. At the same 
time she will be proving to them that their regu- 
lar school work may easily be made a source of 
genuine entertainment to their schoolmates, rela- 
tives, and friends, 


MODEL LESSONS 
First Grade 


LITTLE BOY BLUE 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn; 
Where’s the little boy that tends the sheep? 
He’s under the hay-cock, fast asleep. 
Go wake him, go wake him. Oh! no, not I; 
For if I wake him, he ‘ll certainly cry. 
Mother Goose. 


1. Preparatory discussion 


How many of you have ever been on a farm? 
What did you see growing in the fields? Did you 
see corn growing ? Were you ever in a meadow? 
What do farmers raise in their meadows ? What 
do they do with their grass and clover ? What do 
we call the grass when it has been cut, dried, and 
put into big piles? (Azswer: Hay.) What do 
we call these high stacks or piles of hay? (Hay- 
stacks.) Sometimes they are called hay-cocks. 

What animals do you find ona farm ? (Horses, 
sheep, cows, pigs, etc.) Should you like to live 
on afarm ? How many would like tovisit a farm? 
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I will tell you a story of a little boy who went to 
visit a farm. 

Once there was a little boy who was called 
Boy Blue. I think his mother must have given 
him a blue suit and a blue cap, and after that 
every one called him Boy Blue. One summer Boy 
Blue went to the country to visit his grandfather 
and grandmother. Grandfather's sheep some- 
times got into the meadow and ate the clover he 
wished to save for their winter food. Sometimes 
the cows got into the field and ate the corn before 
it was ripe enough to pull. So grandfather gave 
Boy Blue a horn with which grandmother used 
to call the people from the fields when their din- 
ner was ready. Grandfather told Boy Blue to blow 
his horn whenever he saw the sheep in the mea- 
dow or the cows in the corn. He said he would 
then come at once and drive them out. One day 
grandmother saw the sheep in the meadow and 
the cows in the corn, so she called as loudly as 
she could : — 


2. Presentation of the whole poem 


(The teacher’s rendering of these few lines 
must be extremely vivacious. The rate will be 
quick, the tone animated and clear.) 
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“ Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn. 
The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn.” 
But grandmother didn’t see Boy Blue any- 
where. Just then she saw grandfather and said 
to him: — 
‘Where’s the little boy that tends the sheep?” 


It was a very hot day, and Little Boy Blue had 
been sitting in the shade of the hay-cock watch- 
ing the cows and sheep. He was very tired and 
had fallen fast asleep in the shade of the hay- 
cock. Grandfather had seen him, so he said to 
grandmother :— 


“ He’s under the hay-cock fast asleep.” 
Then grandmother said: — 
“ Go wake him, go wake him.” 


Grandfather felt sorry for the tired little boy, 


so he replied : — 
“On! no, not. 4 


For if I wake him, he ’ll certainly cry.” 


3. Memorizing 


The lines should now be memorized by the 
children, not from any written or printed form 
but simply by repeating the words after the 
teacher. Most children can memorize two lines 
at a time, 
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4. Dramatization 


One little boy may take the part of Boy Blue 
and a larger boy the part of grandfather. A girl 
may take the part of grandmother, and some of 
the other children may be the cows and sheep. 
Such dramatization will prevent children from re- 
citing and reading Mother Goose rhymes in the 
sing-song way all too prevalent among them. 


5. Oral reading 


The last thing to be done with this rhyme is 
to have the children read it from the blackboard, 
the teacher “skipping”’ the children about after 
the whole rhyme has been read, in order to give 
them necessary drill on the words of the rhyme. 


SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thy father is watching the sheep; 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down drops a little dream for thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
The great stars are the sheep, 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess; 
And the bright moon is the shepherdess, 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
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Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thy father is watching the sheep! 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down drops a little dream for thee. 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
From the German. 


1. Preparatory discussion 


How many of you have ever seen a sheep? 
(Show pictures.) When many sheep are kept to- 
gether we speak of them as a flock of sheep. 
Sheep are very helpless creatures and the little 
lambs are even more so. Some one must take care 
of them, and watch them to see that dogs and 
wolves do not catch and eat them. A man ora 
boy who takes care of sheep is called a shepherd. 
A woman or a girl who tends sheep is called a 
shepherdess. We are to read a lullaby to-day 
that makes us think of sheep and lambs and a 
shepherdess. 

How many of you know what a lullaby is? 
Yes, a lullaby is a cradle-song that a mother 
sings to her baby. This lullaby is one that is 
sung to the babies in a country far over the sea. 
I think the mother who is singing this cradle 
song is the wife of a shepherd who is out in the 
night watching the sheep. The mother thinks of 
the baby’s father and of the sheep and lambs as 
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she looks up at the moon and stars and sings 
this song. 


2. Presentation of the whole poem 


The teacher’s rendering must be intensely 
sympathetic and deeply expressive of mother- 
love. The rate will be a little slow, the tone so 
tender and melodious that the pupils will feel 
instinctively that the poem is a slumber song. 


3. Analysis 


How many of you like this lullaby? Why do 
you like it? Listen while I read the first stanza 
to you again. 

(Read first stanza.) What is the baby’s father 
doing? What is the baby’s mother doing ? What 
do you think is meant by the dreamland tree ? 
How can a little dream drop down for the baby ? 
What kind of a dream do you think it is? Now 
let me read the second stanza to you again. 

(Read second stanza.) What does the mother 
see as she sings? What does she call the great 
stars? What does she call the little stars ? What 
does she call the bright moon? Do you think 
the moon is standing still or is moving about? 
The last stanza is just like the first stanza, but I 
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am going to read it to you again because the 
pictures are so beautiful. 

(Read third stanza.) What little girl can tell 
me one picture she saw? What little boy can 
tell me another picture? Which picture do you 
like most? Don’t you think the baby must have 
been lulled to sleep by the time this sweet song 
was ended? Yes, I think so too. 


4. Oral reading 


The children must show by reading the lines 
very softly that they realize that the poem isa 
lullaby. The teacher can expect them to express 
also some of the tenderness that lies back of the 
words, for even little children appreciate in some 
measure the sentiment of such a’poem as this. 


5. Use as a song 


Children will love to sing this poem in the 
class room, and the teacher can inspire them to 
want to sing it well if she suggests that when 
they have really learned to sing it in school, they 
may also sing it to some little baby they know. 
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WHERE GO THE BOATS?! 


Dark brown is the river, 
Golden is the sand, 

It flows along forever, 
With trees on either hand. 


Green leaves a-floating, 
Castles of the foam, 

Boats of mine a-boating — 
Where will all come home ? 


On goes the river 
And out past the mill, 
Away down the valley, 
Away down the hill. 


Away down the river, 
A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 
Shall bring my boats ashore. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


1. Preparatory discussion 


To-day we are to read a poem that was written 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. Who remembers 
the names of some other poems we have studied 
that were written by Stevenson? (Ady Bed Is a 
Boat, At The Sea-side, A Good Play, My Ship 


1 From 4 Child’s Garden of Verse, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
publishers. 
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and I.) | have told you some of the things Louis 
used to play when he was a little boy. Which of 
the poems I have read to you tell of the happy 
time Louis used to have when he was a little 
boy ? At what did he like to play particularly? 
Yes, he liked to play at boating. He used to make 
believe he was boating and his bed was a boat; 
and once he built a boat of chairs on the stairs. 
Louis also liked to watch the ships on the ocean. 
Have you ever watched boats and ships sailing 
away and away from the shore? Where were they 
going? Why were they sailing away? Do ships 
and boats come back home? Sometimes they 
are injured or get wrecked far from where they 
started. If people see them, they take the boats 
ashore, that is, to the land. Louis liked to watch 
the rivers as well as the ocean. Did you ever 
see a river that flowed through dark brown 
soil? How did the river look? Have you ever 
noticed the white pebbles and grains of sand 
that were left by a river near its bank? Some- 
times the grains look like silver or gold. Does 
the water of the river ever stop or does it flow 
on forever, down the hills and through the 
valleys? Sometimes a mill is built by the river, 
so that the water as it flows past may turn the 
mill wheel. 
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Do you like to watch a river? Where do you 
like to sit while you watch it, especially if it is 
summer time ? Why do you like to sit under the 
trees on the bank ? Have you ever noticed leaves 
fromthe trees floating on the river? Have youever 
noticed the water as it forms in piles of white 
foam against the bank or rocks in the stream? 
Have you ever sailed little things like chips and 
leaves on the water as if they were little boats? 
Louis liked to do that too. In this poem he tells 
us about himself as a little boy. He tells us how 
the river looked as it flowed along ; how the foam 
of the water formed in places like fairy castles. 
How many know what a castle is? Stevenson 
tells us how he sent the green leaves a-floating 
like little boats. He liked to think they might 
float a hundred miles or more and that other lit- 
tle children might find them and bring them 
ashore. 


2. Presentation of the whole poem 


The teacher’s rendering must be quiet, sim- 
ple, musical, and suggestive in the third and 
fourth stanzas of the child’s wonder over the 
seeming endlessness of the river. The rate will 
be a little slow and very even, the tone clear 
and bright. 
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3. Analysis 


(Read first stanza.) What was the first thing 
you saw as I read? How did the river look? 
Why did it look dark ? How did the sand look ? 
What else did you see? Who was under the 
trees ? What was he doing? 

(Read second stanza.) What picture did you 
see as I read? 

(Read third stanza.) What new picture did you 
see this time? 

(Read fourth stanza.) Did you see the boy in 
this stanza? Was he still looking down at the 
leaf boats a-floating? Why not? Of what was 
the boy thinking ? 


4. Oral reading 


In their first attempts at reading this poem 
aloud the pupils will likely over-stress the last 
word of each line, therefore the teacher’s main 
efforts must be directed to securing smoothness. 
She can secure this from the children by repeat- 
edly saying the lines herself and by getting the 
children to feel the sentiment and to see the 
pictures. For instance, if they are really visual- 
izing they will bring out the words dark brown 
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as much as they will the word rzver : green leaves 
even more than a-floating, etc. 


5.. Memorizing 


When the class as a whole has learned to read 
the poem effectively, they should memorize it, in 
order that the smooth rendering as well as the 
thought may remain with them as a permanent 
possession. 

The following simple outline of questions may 
be put on the board as an aid to quick memoriz- 
ing. The teacher or one child may read each 
question, and the class reply by repeating the 
stanza in concert. 

Stanza I. How does the river look? 

Stanza II. What is floating on the river? 

Stanza III. Where is the river going ? 

Stanza IV. What will happen a hundred miles 
away ? 


Second Grade 


DAISIES 


At evening when I go to bed, 

I see the stars shine overhead; 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadows of the night. 


And often, while I’m dreaming so, 
Across the sky the moon will go; 
It is a lady, sweet and fair, 

Who comes to gather daisies there. 


For when at morning I arise 

There ’s not a star left in the skies; 

She’s picked them all, and dropped them down 
Into the meadows of the town. 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 


l. Preparatory discussion 


We have all noticed how beautiful the stars 
look as they dot the sky overhead. How many 
of you watch the moon at night? Do you know 
the different phases of the moon? The new 
moon or the crescent moon is sometimes de- 
scribed as a silver bow and sometimes as a silver 
boat. Do you think the full moon is as pretty as 
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the crescent moon? Sometimes the full moon is 
spoken of as a fair lady. How many of you know 
the song Lady Moon? People for long ages have 
loved to watch the moon and stars. They have 
dreamed and written and sung beautiful things 
of them. Mr. Sherman, who wrote the poem we 
are going to read, tells in his poem of a little 
girl (I think it must have been a little girl), who 
loved to watch the stars at evening when she 
went to bed. I think he means us to understand 
that she lay in her bed and looked up at the 
stars and saw the moon rise and move across 
the skies among the stars like a lady, sweet and 
fair. Then the little girl, I think, fell to dream- 
ing of the stars as being little white daisies, 
of the skies as beautiful meadows, and of the 
moon as a lady who had come to gather the star 
daisies. When the little girl waked in the morn- 
ing she saw that there was not a star left in the 
skies. Then she looked down at the meadows 
near the town and saw them dotted with real 
daisies and liked to imagine or to “play like” 
the lady moon had picked the star daisies and 
dropped them down into the meadows of the 
town. I have told you the story in one way but 
Mr. Frank Dempster Sherman has told it much 
more beautifully than I can tell it. He tells it in 
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words that sound like music; that is, in poetry. 
Now as I read the poem, let us try to see what 
the little girl saw as she lay half asleep, half 
dreaming in her little bed. Let us try to see the 
beautiful stars dotting the skies, those meadows 
of the night, and the full moon rising and mov- 
ing among the stars like a lady, sweet and fair, . 
who comes to gather daisies there. Listen; I 
will read it to you. 


2. Presentation of the whole poem 


The teacher’s rendering must be simple and 
enthusiastic. She must get the child’s view-point 
and express the child’s wonder over her beauti- 
ful discovery. This feeling of wonder will char- 
acterize the rendering of the last stanza 
particularly. The rate will be medium, the tone 
one of happy childish animation. 


3. Analysis 


(Read first stanza.) When does the little girl 
see the stars? What does she say they are? 
Why do you think she calls them dazszes ? 

(Read second stanza.) What is the little girl 
doing as she lies in her bed? What is she dream- 
ing about? Where does she see the moon? 
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What does she like to fancy about the moon? 
What are the daisies that Lady Moon comes to 
gather? 

(Read third stanza.) What does the little girl 
do in the morning? What does she notice? 
What does she fancy Lady Moon has done? 


4. Memorizing 


As this poem is short and comparatively 
simple, it is not necessary that an oral reading 
lesson should precede the memorizing. The 
pupils will already have gained from the teacher's 
own lips a correct idea as to how the lines should 
be given, and if the teacher, after the analysis 
work, will simpy read the poem through once 
more, the pupils will then be ready to begin 
reciting it in concert from the board. Individual 
pupils may also be asked a little later to recite 
a stanza or two from the board. The teacher at 
every possible opportunity repeats the lines her- 
self in order that the children may be hearing 
constantly an adequate interpretation of the 
lines; and this work on the part of the teacher 
will make up for the lack of the oral reading 
lesson which usually precedes memorizing. 
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THE OWL AND THE PUSSY-CAT 


The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat ; 
They took some honey, and plenty of money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 
The Owl looked up to the moon above, 
And sang to a small guitar, 
“O lovely Pussy! O Pussy, my love! 
What a beautiful Pussy you are,— 
You are, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are.” 


Pussy said to the Owl, “ You elegant fowl! 
How wonderful sweet you sing ! 
Oh, let us be married, — too long we have tarried, 
But what shall we do for a ring?” 
They sailed away for a year and a day 
To the land where the Bong-tree grows, 
And there in the wood a piggy-wig stood 
With a ring in the end of his nose, — 
His nose, 
With a ring in the end of his nose. 


“ Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for one shilling 

Your ring?” Said the piggy, “I will.” 

So they took it away, and were married next day 
By the turkey who lives on the hill. 

They dined upon mince and slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon, 

And hand in hand on the edge of the sand 
They danced by the light of the moon, — 

The moon, 
They danced by the light of the moon. 
Edward Lear. 
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1. Preparatory discussion 


The nature and length of this preparatory les- 
son will depend largely upon the type of children 
in the grade. If they are city children and have 
never seen owls, turkeys, pigs, etc., the teacher 
must endeavor by means of pictures and explana- 
tions to give the class an idea of what the parti- 
cipants in this little comedy looked like. Discus- 
sion of their habits, etc., however, will be wholly 
unnecessary, as the story told in the poem isa bit 
of sheer nonsense in which the actors do any- 
thing but what would be expected of them in 
real life. 

How many of you have ever seen an owl? 
What do owls look like ? Where do they usually 
live ? How many of you have a pussy-cat? What 
color is it? How many of you have ever seen a 
live turkey ? A live pig? What do pigs sometimes 
have in their noses? Why? 

How many of you have ever been in a boat? 
Did you like it? What color was the boat? Did 
any one ever see a pea-green boat? How many 
of you would like to go for a trip on the water 
and take along some good things to eat? What 
would you like to take ? How many would like to 
take some honey? Or quince preserves? Or some 
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mince, the kind your mother puts in mince pies 
at Christmas time? How many of you have ever 
heard music on the water? Did you like to hear 
it? How many of you know what a guitar is? 
Did any of you ever try to play one? Did any of 
you ever hear guitar music on the water? How 
many of you have heard some one singing on the 
water? What song were they singing? What 
time of day was it? 

Most of you have said that you like to be on 
the water, and Mary told us that when she came 
over from Scotland she was on the water nine 
days. I am going to read you a poem now about 
an owl and a pussy-cat who liked to be on the 
water too. They liked it so much that they took 
a trip that lasted a whole year and a day. Listen 
and see if you can find out why they went away to- 
gether. When I finish reading I want you to be 
able to tell me the story of what happened to the 
owl and the pussy-cat. 


2. Presentation of the whole poem 


The teacher’s rendering must show first and 
foremost that she thoroughly appreciates the de- 
licious humor of this poem. The rate will be 
medium, the tone a combination of animation 
and mock-seriousness. 
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3. Analysis 


Who is ready to tell us the story of what the 
owl and the pussy-cat did ? Now let us see what 
each part of the poem means. The poet tells us 
first how pussy and the owl started off. 

(Read first stanza.) What kind of a boat do 
you think they had, a sail-boat or a row-boat? 
What makes you think it was a sail-boat ? What 
color is pea-green ? Why do you suppose the owl 
and the pussy-cat took honey with them? Yes, 
Jennie, I think it was because they were getting 
ready for their honey-moon. How much would 
plenty of money be? Can any one guess how 
much a five-pound note is worth? Why did the 
owl look up to the moon ? How do you think the 
owl sang? Alice says he sang very sweetly and 
as if he meant every word. Let us see if the sec- 
ond stanza does n’t show us that Alice is right. 

(Read second stanza.) What did pussy mean 
when she said, You elegant fowl? What did she 
say they ought todo? Can any one tell us what 
tarried means ? Why did they want a ring? How 
long did they sail? Do you think it seemed a 
long or short time to them? Why a short time? 
Yes, Jack, because they were so happy. What 
land did they come to? What do you imagine a 
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Bong-tree looks like? Why did the pig havea 
ring in his nose? Let us see now if he wanted to 
get rid of it. 

(Read third stanza.) Do you think it was the 
owl or the pussy that asked the pig if he would 
sell his ring? Why do you think it was the owl? 
How much isashilling? Does any one know how 
much wedding rings usually cost ? Who married 
the owl and the pussy? What did they have for 
a wedding feast? How did they eat the mince 
and slices of quince? Can any one guess what 
runctble means? No, not wooden; it means very 
large. Why did they use only one spoon? How 
did they celebrate the wedding ? 

Now I am going to read over the poem again, 
one picture at a time, and I want you to tell us 
what you see. (Read the entire poem.) Which 
picture do you like best? Why? 


4. Oral reading 


The pupils must try to show how fond of each 
other the owl and Pussy were. This feeling will 
be expressed particularly in the owl’s song and 
Pussy’s answer. From first to last the pupils 
must make very clear to their classmates that 
these two adventurers had a good time. This at 
once implies that the pupils themselves must 
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enjoy the poem and must make that enjoyment 
evident. Both readers and listeners must visual- 
ize clearly every change of scene. 


5. Use as a song 


The music to this poem may be found in almost 
any good collection of grade songs. If the poem 
has been well taught, the children will doubly 
enjoy it as a song and will sing it with a good 
deal of vim and real appreciation. The unusual 
musical swing of this poem makes it especially 
adaptable for use as a song. 


SEVEN TIMES ONE 


There’s no dew left on the daisies and clover, 
There’s no rain left in heaven; 

I’ve said my “seven times ” over and over — 
Seven times one are seven. 


I am old! so old I can write a letter ; 
My birthday lessons are done: 

The lambs play always, they know no better ; 
They are only one times one. 


O Moon! in the night I have seen you sailing, 
And shining so round and low ; 

You were bright ! ah, bright! but your light is failing ; 
You are nothing now but a bow. 
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You Moon! have you done something wrong in 
heaven, 
That God has hidden your face? 
I hope, if you have, you will soon be forgiven, 
And shine again in your place. 


O velvet Bee ! you're a dusty fellow; 
You’ve powdered your legs with gold ; 

O brave marsh Mary-buds, rich and yellow! 
Give me your money to hold. 


O Columbine! open your folded wrapper 
Where two twin turtle-doves dwell; 

O Cuckoo-pint! toll me the purple clapper, 
That hangs in your clear, green bell. 


And show me your nest with the young ones in it — 
I will not steal them away, 
I am old! you can trust me, Linnet, Linnet,— 
I am seven times one to-day. 
Jean Ingelow. 


1. Preparatory discussion 


I suppose most of you know when your birth- 


days come. How many of you can tell me how 
old you are? Are any of you just about seven 
years old? Have you a baby brother or baby 
sister who is just one year old? If so, that baby 
has had just one birthday, has lived one year. 
If you are seven years old you have had a birth- 
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day seven times. I wonder if any of you know 
any part of the multiplication table. Can you re- 
peat the line of seven? Then you know what we 
mean by seven times one. 

The poem we are to study is called Seven 
Times One. In this poem a little girl is telling 
us that she is seven years old, that she has had 
seven birthdays instead of only one. I think she 
is talking on her birthday after she has finished 
saying her lessons. Before I read the poem I 
want to talk to you a little while about some of 
the things she sees that day. 

You all know where to find the daisies and the 
clover blossoms. How many of you know the 
pretty little yellow buttercups? Did you ever 
see children holding buttercups under each other’s 
chins to see who “loves butter”? There is 
another plant with golden yellow blossoms that 
you may have seen. It grows in wet places and 
is called the marsh-marigold. Its blossoms are 
called marsh Mary-buds. They have rich yellow 
powder like that in buttercups, and children some- 
times shake out the powder and call it the Mary- 
buds’ money. Some of you have seen the bees 
inside of these and other flowers. Have you ever 
noticed a bee looking as if its legs were pow- 
dered with this yellow pollen or dust? 
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There is another flower I should like to have 
you recall. How many know the columbine? 
The garden columbine is yellow and red, but the 
wild columbine is all red. The blossom is folded 
over and ends in a spur which looks like the 
beak of a dove. (Show picture of columbine.) 

Still another flower you may recall is the 
wake-robin. How many know the wake-robin? 
There is a flower something like the wake-robin 
that is called the cuckoo-pint. The cuckoo-pint 
grows in Europe. 

There is a bird that lives in Europe which is 
called the linnet. It is very much like the bird 
we have here called the red poll. 

You have seen the full moon at night when it 
was round and bright and sailing low in the sky. 
Have you ever noticed the moon in the daytime? 
How did it look? 

I wonder if you have had such beautiful 
thoughts of the moon, the flowers, and the birds 
as the little girl of whom we shall read. Listen. 


2. Presentation of the whole poem 


In her rendition the teacher must forget that 
she is grown up and de just seven times one. 
Only so can she get the child’s view point and 
express the sense of conscious responsibility 
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which the child feels because she is old enough 
to be trusted. The rate will be medium, the tone 
one of animation and sincere childish pride, 
tinged with regret in stanzas three and four. 


3. Analysis 


(Read first stanza.) Where do you think the 
little girl was? (In the meadow.) Why do you 
say so? What kind of day do you think it was? 
Why do you think it was a clear, beautiful day ? 
What is meant by 7here’s no rain left in heaven? 
Why was there no dew left on the daisies and 
clover ? 

(Read second stanza.) Why does the little girl 
think she is old? What can she do? How do the 
lambs differ from the little girl? What is meant 
by one times one ? 

(Read third and fourth stanzas.) What is the 
little girl looking at? When has she seen it be- 
fore this? How did it look in the night ? How 
does it look in the day ? How many of you have 
ever seen the moon when it was nothing but a 
bow ? What does the little girl fancy the moon 
may have done? What does she think God may 
have done? What does she say she hopes God 
will do ? 

(Read fifth stanza.) To what does the little 
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girl speak in this stanza? Why does she call it 
a velvet bee? Why was the bee a dusty fellow? 
What does she ask the Mary-buds to do? Why 
do you suppose she calls the Mary-buds drave ? 

(Read sixth stanza.) To what flowers does the 
little girl speak in this stanza? What does she 
ask the columbine to do? What are turtle-doves? 
Why do you suppose the flower makes the little 
girl think of doves? What color do you think 
the cuckoo-pint must have been? Of what shape? 
Have you ever seen a flower shaped something 
like a bell? Did it have a part that looked some- 
thing like a clapper? How can one toll a bell? 

(Read seventh stanza.) What does the little 
girlask the linnet to do? What does she promise 
the linnet? What does she say the linnet may 
do? Why may the linnet trust her? 


4. Oral reading 


The children must try to put themselves in 
the place of the seven-year old girl and show how 
glad she is that she is seven times one. / am old 
is the keynote of the poem, and the feeling of 
pride that lies back of this statement must be 
brought out to some degree in every stanza. The 
feeling is the main thing in this selection, but the 
children must also see clearly all the pictures. 
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5. Memorizing 


Little children naturally love this poem and 
therefore will want to memorize it. If several of 
the children are not quite seven years old, they 
will be given a special incentive to learn the 
poem if the teacher states that each child on his 
or her seventh birthday will be allowed to recite 
the whole poem for the class. 


Third Grade 


A BOY’S SONG 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and o’er the lea, 

That ’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest ; 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow lies the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Why the boys should drive away 
Little maidens from their play, 

Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 


But this I know, I love to play 
Through the meadow, along the hay; 
Up the water and o’er the lea, 
That ’s the way for Billy and me. 
James Hogg. 
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1. Preparatory discussion 


If possible the children should have this poem 
given them in summer or in early fall. 

How many of you like to take walks or to go 
“tramping”’? To what places do you like to go? 
Do you like to go to the river? Why do you like 
to go there? Do you find the fish in the shallow 
running water or in deep quiet places called 
pools? What fish do you find in the rivers? 
What color are trout? 

Do you like to go to the meadows? Did you 
ever hear a meadow called a /ea? That is an- 
other word for meadow. Why do you like to go 
to the meadows? When do you like to go there? 
When the grass that grows in the meadow is 
cut, what do we callit? Have you ever seen men 
cutting or mowing the grass to make hay? These 
men are called mowers. Have you ever watched 
them cut down all the grass, mow the meadow 
clean, till the hay lies thick and green on the 
ground? Sometimes we see flowers growing in 
the meadow and bees on the flowers. What are 
the bees doing there? Where do they carry the 
sweet flower juice to make it into honey? Did 
you ever know any one who tried to trace or 
follow a homeward bee? By homeward bee ] 
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mean a bee that is flying toward its home. It 
flies in a straight line until it reaches its home 
or hive. Perhaps its home will be in a hollow 
tree. There one would find quantities of rich, 
sweet honey. I know you would like to finda 
bee’s home. 

Do you not like to go to the woods when the 
trees are full of leaves and some of the trees 
have flowers on them? How many have seen 
a tree called the hawthorn? In some parts of 
our country it is known as the hawtree. The 
hawthorn tree of which we will read grows 
in England. Its flowers are white and very 
fragrant. 

What birds do you know? Do you know the 
blackbird? Do you know its song? Have you 
ever watched a mother bird teaching her young 
ones or nestlings to fly? Flee is a word which 
formerly was sometimes used for fly —here ¢o 
jiee means to leave. It is very interesting to 
watch the nestlings as their mother shows them 
how to fly. They chirp to her as if they were 
asking her questions. 

Did you ever go to the woods for nuts? What 
nuts have you gathered? Did you ever gather 
hazelnuts ? Sometimes the hazel trees grow so 
thick on a steep bank that they make a deep 
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shadow fall on the ground. We find the nuts 
clustering on the trees, that is, growing in 
bunches. When they are quite ripe, the nuts 
become free from the hulls and fall to the 
ground. 


2. Presentation of the whole poem 


Before beginning the reading of the poem the 
teacher may say, “ We are going to read a poem 
called A Boy’s Song. It tells us what a boy says 
of the places to which he and his friend Billy 
like to go.’ The teacher’s rendering must be 
very spirited and express as much as possible of a 
boy’s enthusiastic praise of the places he likes to 
visit and the pleasure that he finds there. The 
rate will be medium, though somewhat quick- 
ened on the fourth line of each stanza except 
the fifth. The tone will be animated and clear. 


3. Analysis 


Let us hear again about one of the places the 
boy and his friend Billy like. (Read first stanza.) 
Where do they like to go? How do the pools 
look? What do they find in the pools? What 
do we mean by wp the river? What is meant by 
o'er the lea? 
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(Read second stanza.) What place does this 
stanza tell us about ? What bird sings the latest 
there? Do you think this means the latest in the 
day or the Jatest in the year? What blooms the 
sweetest there? What do the nestlings do there? 

(Read third stanza.) Of what place does this 
stanza tell us? Who are the mowers? What do 
we call the hay before it is mowed? Where 
does the hay lie thick and greenest ? What is 
meant by the homeward bee? How can one 
trace a bee? 

(Read fourth stanza.) Of what place does this 
stanza tell us? What is a hazel bank? What 
does the poem say about the shadows there? 
What is meant by clustering nuts ? When dothe 
nuts fall free ? 

(Read fifth stanza.) What is meant by /ttle 
maidens? Do little girls like to play by the 
rivers, in the woods and meadows as well as 
boys? Do they generally play in the same way 
that boys do? How do boys sometimes treat 
little maidens whom they find playing together ? 
What kind of boys are those who treat little 
girls so unkindly? What do such boys love to do 
when they are together? What is meant by 
bantering 2 Why do boys do such things? Do 
you think Billy and his friend liked to banter 
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and fight or ever drove little maidens from their 
play? 

(Read sixth stanza.) What is it that the boy 
tells us that he knows ? 


4. Oral reading 
In their reading the children must put them- 
selves in the place of the boy who is telling the 
story, and, by feeling and seeing everything he 
describes, show their classmates what a good 
time Billy and his friend had. 


5. Memorizing 

The teacher may use the following outline in 
the drill on memorizing :— 

Stanza I. The River: the pools, the trout. 

SranzA II. The Woods: the blackbird, the 
hawthorn, the nestlings. 

STanza III. The Meadows: the mowers, the 
hay, the bee. 

Sranza IV. ‘The Woods: the hazel bank, the 
shadow, the nuts. 

Stanza V. Bad Boys’ Fun: driving little 
maidens away, bantering and fighting. 

Stanza VI. The Best Places: the meadow, 
the hay, the water, the lea. 
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MARJORIE’S ALMANAC 


Robins in the tree top, 
Blossoms on the grass, 

Green things a-growing 
Everywhere you pass. 

Sudden little breezes, 
Showers of silver dew, 

Black bough and bent twig 
Budding out anew; 

Pine tree and willow tree, 
Fringed elm and larch, — 

Don’t you think that May-time’s 
Pleasanter than March? 


Apples in the orchard 
Mellowing one by one; 

Strawberries upturning 
Soft cheeks to the sun; 

Roses faint with sweetness, 
Lilies fair of face, 

Drowsy scents and murmurs 
Haunting every place; 

Lengths of golden sunshine, 
Moonlight bright as day, — 

Don’t you think that summer’s 
Pleasanter than May? 


Roger in the corn patch 
Whistling negro songs ; 

Pussy by the hearth side 
Romping with the tongs; 
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Chestnuts in the ashes, 
Bursting through the rind; 
Red leaf and gold leaf 
Rustling down the wind ; 
Mother “ doin’ peaches ” 
All the afternoon, — 
Don’t you think that autumn’s 
Pleasanter than June? 


Little fairy snow-flakes 
Dancing in the flue; 

Old Mr. Santa Claus, 
What is keeping you? 

Twilight and firelight 
Shadows come and go; 

Merry chime of sleigh bells 
Tinkling through the snow; 

Mother knitting stockings, 
Pussy ’s got the ball, 

Don’t you think that winter’s 
Pleasanter than all? 

Thomas Batley Aldrich. 


1. Preparatory discussion 


To be best appreciated by the pupils this poem 
should be taught in December. The preparatory 
period should be taken up in an animated dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of the different 
seasons, 

Who can tell us some of the things that make 
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spring a very beautiful season? (Birds, flowers, 
trees, etc.) What birds do we usually see first? 
What flowers do we see first? What happens 
to the willow trees in the spring? To the elm 
trees? (The blossoms look like fringe.) What 
happens to such trees as the pine and the larch 
that stay green all the year? (At the ends of the 
twigs they put out yellow sprouts that look like 
candles. Children have learned this in Nature 
study.) 

What are some of the things that make sum- 
mer a beautiful season? What do we see in the 
orchards? What makes the apples grow soft, 
that is, mellow? What kind of. berries get ripe 
first ? What color are the strawberries at first ? 
To what color do they change? What are the 
most beautiful flowers of summer? What sweet 
things can we smell besides roses and lilies? 
What kind of sleepy or drowsy murmurs can we 
hear on a very quiet summer day? Yes, bees and 
little insects. The sounds they make seem to be 
haunting every place. How many have ever seen 
long streaks or lengths of golden sunshine on 
the fields or rivers? How many have ever been 
out on asummer night when everything looked 
almost as light as day ? What made the world so 
light ? 
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Are there any good times we can have in the 
autumn that we cannot have in the summer? 
How many have ever played in a corn patch? 
How many have ever worked there? What kind 
of work did you do? How many have ever gone 
hunting for chestnuts? What did you do with 
them after you brought them home? What did 
the chestnuts do when they got very hot ? What 
happens to the trees in autumn? What colors 
do the leaves turn? What does mother do with 
such fruit as peaches? How many of you have 
ever helped mother when she was doing peaches ? 
Sometimes when we are in a hurry we say 
“mother is doin’ peaches” instead of “doing 
peaches.” 

What are some of the jolly things we can do 
in winter? What makes the world then look dif- 
ferent from the way it looks in the autumn? How 
many have ever seen the snowflakes come danc- 
ing down like little fairies ? What is the happiest 
day in the whole winter? Where do children 
like to hang their stockings? Why by the fire- 
place? As they sit around the hearth at twilight 
and watch the shadows made by the fire, what 
merry sound can they hear out of doors? What 
do mothers and grandmothers sometimes do as 
they sit by the fire? 
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Which season of the year do you like best? 
Which season do you think is most beautiful? 
In which season do you have the happiest 
time? 

The poem we are going to study was written 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich and is called Mar- 
Jorie’s Almanac. How many of you know what 
an almanac is? Yes, it is something that tells 
us about the change of the seasons and the 
weather. This poem is called Marjorte’s Almanac 
because in it a little girl named Marjorie is tell- 
ing us just what each season of the year is like. 
She also tells us which season she likes best. 
Listen and see if you will agree with Marjorie. 


2. Presentation of the whole poem 


The teacher must give due prominence to the 
rollicking rhythm of the poet’s measures with- 
out making the rendering sing-song. She must 
“point out”’ with her voice every object in each 
stanza. The rate will be fast, the tone one of joy- 
ous animation. 


3. Analysis 
Which season does Marjorie like best? Yes, 


Alice, she likes them all, but she likes winter the 
very best. Let us go back to the first stanza now 
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and find out all the reasons why Marjorie likes 
the spring or May-time. 

(Read first stanza.) What does Marjorie hear 
singing in the tree-top? What kind of blossoms 
do you imagine she sees on the grass? What 
green things are growing everywhere? How 
does she say the wind blows in May-time? What 
does Marjorie see early in the morning? What 
makes the dew look like silver? What is hap- 
pening to the black boughs and bent twigs ? Who 
can tell us a// the pretty things Marjorie sees 
and hears in May? Let us see now why she 
likes summer better than spring. 

(Read second stanza.) What kind of orchards 
does Marjorie tell us about ? What is happening 
to the apples? What does mellowing mean? 
What does Marjorie mean when she says the 
strawberries are upturning soft cheeks to the sun ? 
What are the most beautiful flowers Marjorie 
sees? What other sweet things do you imagine 
she smells? What sounds do you imagine she 
hears? How many colors can you see in this 
stanza? Who can give us four reasons why Mar- 
jorie thinks summer pleasanter than May? Now 
let us see what she says about the autumn. 

(Read third stanza.) Who do you think Roger 
is? Where is he? What is he doing ? What song 
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do you think he is whistling? What is Pussy 
doing? How many of you have ever seen your 
pussy romp with the tongs? Who do you imag- 
ine is sitting beside the hearth? What are these 
boys and girls doing ? What pretty thing is hap- 
pening out of doors? What makes the gold and 
red leaves fall? Where do you think Marjorie’s 
mother is? What is she doing? 

(Read fourth stanza.) What was the first thing 
you saw as I read this stanza? Why do you 
think Marjorie is looking up the flue? At what 
time of day does the fire-light look prettiest ? 
What makes the shadows come and go? What 
does Marjorie hear out of doors? What is Mar- 
jorie’s mother doing now? Where do you think 
she is sitting ? What is Pussy doing? Who can 
give us the whole picture we see in this stanza? 
How many of you agree with Marjorie that win- 
ter is pleasanter than all ? 


4. Oral reading 


The pupils must endeavor throughout to make 
the pictures so attractive that the question with 
which each stanza closes will seem entirely ap- 
propriate. Clear and rapid visualization and sin- 
cerity of feeling are absolutely essential. Some 
of the pupils should be allowed to read two 
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stanzas or even the whole poem, that they may 
have an opportunity to show whether they can 
make each stanza more appealing than its prede- 
cessor, and the last stanza a genuine climax. 


5. Use on a Friday afternoon program 


This poem should be recited by four pupils, 
each giving one stanza. There should be no 
lengthy pauses between the stanzas and the last 
two lines of each stanza should be given as a 
personal appeal to the listeners. 


I LOVE YOU, MOTHER 


“T love you, mother,” said little John; 
Then, forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 
Leaving his mother the wood to bring. 


“ T love you, mother,” said rosy Nell ; 

“T love you better than tongue can tell.” 
Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went to play. 


“T love you, mother,” said little Fan ; 

“ To-day Ill help you all I can; 
How glad I am that school does n’t keep!” 
So she rocked the baby till it fell asleep. 


Then stepping softly, she took the broom, 
And swept the floor, and dusted the room; 
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Busy and happy all day was she, 
Helpful and cheerful as child could be. 


“T love you, mother,” again they said — 
Three little children going to bed ; 
How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them really loved her best? 
Joy Allison. 


1. Preparatory discussion 


How many of you love your mothers ? Eachone 
of you, I am sure. Does your mother love you? 
How do you know that your mother loves you? 
Who will tell me some other ways in which a 
mother shows that she lovesher child ? Jean says 
that her mother pets and kisses her. What would 
you think if your mother should pet and kiss you 
but do none of the other things we know mothers 
do for their children ? What if she should give you 
no breakfast or dinner or supper? What if she 
gave you no clothes to wear, no bed to sleep in? 
Would you care much for the kissing and pet- 
ting? If a mother acted that way would you 
think she really loved her children ? 

Each of you has said that you love your 
mother. Does your mother know that you love 
her? How does she know it? I am sure your 
mother likes to have you kiss her and tell her 
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that you love her. Can you do anything else 
to show her that you love her? What can you 
do? If a child should tell his mother he loved 
her but do nothing to help her, should you 
think he really meant what he said ? I am going 
to read you now of three children and I want 
you to tell me which one of those three chil- 
dren really loved mother best. 


2. Presentation of the whole poem 


The teacher’s rendering must be simple and 
sincere but not didactic. She must let the poem 
preach its own sermon; her part is merely to 
tell its story clearly and naturally. The rate will 
be medium, a little faster in the first two stanzas 
than in the last three; the tone will be conver- 
sational, particularly animated in the first two 
stanzas, quiet and earnest in the last three. 


3. Analysis 


Which one of the three children loved mother 
best ? Let us see now how little John acted. 
(Read first stanza.) Do you think John loved 
his mother very much? What would he have 
done if he had really loved her? 
(Read second stanza.) Do you think that 
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Nell loved her mother any more than John did? 
What did she mean by Jdetter than tongue can 
tell? Could she have told with her hands and 
feet that she loved her mother? 

(Read third and fourth stanzas.) What was 
the first thing that little Fan did to show her 
mother that she loved her? What did she mean 
when she said that she was glad that school did n’t 
keep? What was the second thing that little Fan 
did? The third thing ? How did she do all these 
things? Don’t you suppose she was tired when 
night came? Yes, but she was happy, I know. 
Do you suppose that John and Nell were tired 
too? What had they been doing to make them 
tired ? 

Their mother went with them to their beds. 
I dare say she also was very tired, but I think 
she looked down at each and smiled because she 
loved them all. What do you think the children 
said to her? Listen, the last stanza will tell you. 

(Read last stanza.) Did the mother know 
which child loved her best ? How did she know? 


4. Oral reading 


In their oral reading the pupils must endeavor, 
first, to show the difference between John and 
Nell and Fan; second, to make clear of which 
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child they most approve. The difference between 
the children can be brought out not only by the 
way in which the pupils tell how John, Nell, and 
Fan spent the day but also by the way they say 
each time, “I love you, mother.” They must not 
fail to make plain that it was only Fan who meant 
what she sazd. 


5. Use in the language class 


Let the children write the story of the poem 
in their own words, making use to some extent 
of the language of the poem. They may also 
write in their own language brief word-pictures 
of little John, rosy Nell, and little Fan. 


Fourth Grade 


SWEET AND LOW 


Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps, 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon ; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon: 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


1. Preparatory discussion 


The first step in developing this poem is to 
bring the children to a realization that it isa 
lullaby. They have sung lullabies and should 
know what they are. The teacher may open the 
lesson by asking questions as to the nature and 
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purpose of lullabies, then discuss with the pupils 
the lullabies with which they are already familiar. 
She concludes the discussion by saying, ‘‘ You 
say you like lullabies. Now I want you to learn 
one that Tennyson wrote. After you learn to 
read it, you may learn to sing it. I want you to 
know just what the poet was thinking about when 
he wrote this lullaby. He was thinking of a 
sailor’s wife in their little home on the seashore. 
It was night, and the sailor’s wife was singing 
her baby to sleep. While she sang, she was look- 
ing out, far out over the wide ocean toward the 
west, watching for the white sails, hoping she 
would soon see the ship bringing the sailor home 
to her and the babe who lay in her arms like a 
bird in its nest. She could see the silvery moon 
low in the western sky, where it was sinking so 
slowly that it seemed to be dying. The wind was 
blowing sweet and low, coming toward the land 
from the west. It was the western wind which, 
filling the sails, would help to blow the ship over 
the rolling waters, bringing the baby’s father 
home. She could almost imagine that she saw 
the ship coming out of the west, with its white 
sails shining like silver under the silver moon. 
While she watched, this is the song that she sang 
to the babe.” 
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2. Presentation of the whole poem 


The title of this lyric gives the key as to what 
the teacher’s rendering should be: her reading 
of the poem must be sweet and ow. On the other 
hand, she must pay particular attention to phras- 
ing and enunciation, so that not a syllable may 
be lost because of the quietness of her render- 
ing. The rate will be slow, the tone gentle and 
clear. 


3. Analysis 


How many of you like this cradle-song the 
sailor’s wife sang to her babe? Let me read the 
first stanza to you again, and, as I read, close 
your eyes and try to see all of the pictures. 

(Read first stanza.) What two words tell us 
how the western wind was blowing? Why did 
the mother want the wind to be sweet and low? 
How many of you have ever heard that kind of 
a wind? At what time of day did you hear it? 
Esther says it was at night, and the wind was so 
sweet and low that it sang her to sleep. What 
kind of picture did you see when I said rolling 
waters? What color do you think the waters 
were? What is a dying moon? What did the 
mother mean when she sang, Blow him again to 
me? How do you think she sang those words? 
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In the last line what two pretty names did she 
call her child? Listen now to the second stanza 
again and try to see all the pictures ; one of them 
will be quite new. 

(Read second stanza.) What was the new pic- 
ture in this stanza? Why do you think the sails 
looked like silver ? What picture did you see when 
I said babe in the nest ? Who can tell us the pic- 
ture we see in the whole poem? (The mother 
singing her child to sleep.) Who can tell us the 
picture that the mother saw? (The ship out on 
a moon-lit sea.) 


4. Oral reading 


The children will not be likely to tire of read- 
ing and rereading this poem. Giving themselves 
up to the melody they will get sincere enjoyment 
out of their efforts to express the low breathing 
of the wind and the gentle motion of the sea 
which the words sweet and low, over, rolling, and 
waters, as well as the tones of the voice, help to 
suggest. The children will not realize at the time 
the full depth of the prayerful pleading and long- 
ing in the voice of the sailor’s wife or the full 
meaning of the caressing love in her lulling words 
to the babe, but they will feel this in some meas- 
ure, and in time they will understand it far more 
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fully than if they had never read the poem as 
children caz read such a poem as this. 


5. Use as a song 


The well-known music to this poem fits so 
admirably the sentiment and rhythm that the 
children will love to sing the lines even more 
than they have loved to read them. Furthermore, 
because of the careful study they have made of 
the poem, each line, as they sing, will be fraught 
with meaning, each stanza will be a series of 
beautiful pictures. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long; 
His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 
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You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice 
Singing in Paradise ! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 
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Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


1. Visit to a blacksmith’s shop 


The best preparation for an appreciative study 
of this poem will bea visit to the blacksmith’s 
shop, where the children may see, hear, and ques- 
tion to their hearts’ content. 


2. Discussion 


The discussion should occur not later than 
the day after the visit. Let the pupils ask each 
other questions about what they saw and let the 
teacher simply guide the discussion. The chil- 
dren will enjoy discovering which of their class- 
mates were most observing and will at the same 
time take an interest in seeing who can ask the 
best questions. Let the teacher close the discus- 
sion by saying, “I am going to read you now 
about another blacksmith, one who used to live 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. This man is de- 
scribed in one of Longfellow’s best poems, called 
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The Village Blacksmith. Notice how much this 
man resembles our own blacksmith.” 


3. Presentation of the whole poem 


The teacher’s rendering must be smooth, forci- 
ble, sympathetic. The rate will be a little slow, 
to suggest strength and ceaseless toil, the tone 
serious but not doleful. The rendition as a whole 
must indicate unmistakably the author’s admira- 
tion for the blacksmith. 


4. Analysis 


Who can tell me one respect in which Long- 
fellow’s blacksmith is like ours? One respect in 
which he is different ? Let us see now if we know 
what all of Longfellow’s words mean. 

(Read first stanza.) What word would we be 
likely to use instead of szthy ? Who can tell us 
what szmewy means? brawny ? 

The girls may read silently the second, third, 
and fourth stanzas, the boys the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh, noting any words of whose meaning you 
are not sure. If you find any, raise your hand 
after you have completed the reading. (Wait a 
moment.) Ready. Clara doesn’t know what chaff 
and ¢hreshing-floor mean. Jack, you are a country 
boy, so we shall let you explain those words to 
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us. Tom says he is not quite sure what repose 
means. Who can tell him? 

Let me read the last stanza now and see how 
many of you can tell me what it means. (Read.) 
Mabel, what do you think Longfellow means? 
Yes, we are all like the blacksmith, only we are 
shaping thoughts and deeds instead of horse- 
shoes. 

I want all of you to glance through the poem 
now and find how many words we would have 
had to explain if we had not gone to the black- 
smith’s. Sarah says they are: bellows, sledge, 
forge, and anvzl. 

What is the first picture in the poem? The 
second? The third? The fourth ? Who can sug- 
gest a name for each picture? (The Smithy, The 
Blacksmith at Work, The Children at the Door, 
etc.) How many sounds can you hear in this 
poem? Which stanza would be the best one to 
memorize? Why the last one? 


5. Oral reading 


The pupils must make their pictures vivid by 
giving full value to such words and expressions 
as spreading, mighty, sinewy, brawny, strong, 
whole world, week in, week out, heavy, measured, 
slow, etc. They must show that the blacksmith 
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is aman well worth knowing. As they read they 
must hear the blowing of the bellows, the ringing 
of the village bell, the swinging of the sledge, 
the singing of the blacksmith’s daughter, etc. 


6. Use on a Friday afternoon program 


This poem is not too long for one pupil to 
memorize and recite; or it may be given as a 
reading exercise by four pupils, each pupil read- 
ing two successive stanzas. 


THE SANDPIPER 


Across the lonely beach we flit, 

One little sandpiper and I, 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered driftwood, bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we fiit, 

One little sandpiper and I. 


Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud, black and swift, across the sky; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach, 
One little sandpiper and I. 
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I watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Nor flash of fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong, 
He scans me with a fearless eye; 
Staunch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be tonight, 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously ? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright! 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly ? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky; 
For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I ? 
Celia Thaxter. 


1. Preparatory discussion 


How many of you have ever seen the ocean? 
Have you ever seen the ocean during a storm? 
(Show pictures of the ocean during a storm.) 
How does the sky look when there is a storm 
coming? Have you ever heard any one speak of 
the angry skies? Or of the black storm clouds 
as sullen clouds ? What is meant by such expres- 
sions? Do the clouds seem to lie still in the sky 
when a storm is coming? How do the clouds 
move? What causes them to move or scud so 
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swiftly across the skies ? What does the strong 
wind do to the water of the ocean ? What do we 
call the water of the ocean when it rises up like 
great walls and then sinks to rise again and 
again ? (Waves.) When we speak of the waves, 
do we mean the tides ? What are the tides? (Ex- 
plain as fully as necessary for the understanding 
of the poem.) During the storm the waves seem 
to be wild, they are driven far up on the beach, 
the tides too run higher than usual upon the 
beach. Have you ever noticed what the tides 
leave upon the beach as they ebb back into 
the ocean ? (Shells, pebbles, sea-weeds and little 
creatures from the ocean.) The birds that live 
near the ocean feed upon these little creatures 
brought up by the waves and tides. What birds 
live near the ocean? (Sea gulls, sandpipers, etc.) 
How many have ever seen a sandpiper? (De- 
scribe and show pictures of sandpiper. The 
children may be familiar with the snipes or the 
common species of the sandpiper, called the san- 
derling.) Do you know the cry of the sandpiper ? 
It is a sweet and rather sad little sound, more 
like “Pweet! Pweet!” than any sound I can 
describe. Have you ever seen the gulls flying 
low over the ocean? They seem to skim along 
almost touching the water as they fly. The sand- 
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piper flies in the same way along the beach as 
he looks for the food the waves and tides bring 
up from the ocean for him. Besides the shells, 
pebbles, and seaweeds that the tides and waves 
cast upon the land, there are often trunks of 
trees and pieces of wood which drift upon the 
water and are scattered over the beach. This is 
called driftwood. When this driftwood has lain 
a long while in the sun, it becomes bleached and 
dry, and then it makes a fine, bright fire for those 
who live in the lighthouse. 

How many have ever seen a lighthouse? 
Where are lighthouses usually built? For what 
purpose are they built? (Describe lighthouses 
and show pictures of them. Tell something of 
the keeper and his family.) Most of you have 
seen a boat. How many have seena ship? Have 
you ever seen a ship with sails? Why are sails 
used on sea vessels ? What do you suppose the 
sailors do with the sails when a great storm is 
about to break furiously over the ocean? (Ex- 
plain meaning of close-reefed vessels. Show pic- 
tures of ships, some with sails spread and some 
that are close-reefed.) 

We are going to study to-day a poem called 
The Sandpiper. It was written by Celia Thax- 
ter. When Celia Thaxter was a little girl she 
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lived off from the main land in a lighthouse that 
was built on a lonely island. Her father was the 
keeper of the lighthouse. She lived there with 
her mother and father and two brothers until 
she was sixteen years old. Celia was happy in 
her lonely home. She loved the grand and glo- 
rious ocean even when the storms were raging 
and the skies were black; when the wild winds 
were raving and the waves were roaring and the 
tides were running high. She loved thesea gulls 
and the sandpipers ; they were her little friends. 
In the poem she tells us what she saw late one 
stormy afternoon, and what she felt. Listen. 


2. Presentation of the whole poem 


In her rendering the teacher must show clearly 
that Comrade is the key word of the poem. Her 
rendition must be essentially sympathetic ; and 
she must make the pictures clear by bringing 
out fully all the descriptive and suggestive words, 
such as lonely, fitt, wild, reach, raves, high, sul- 
len, scud, black, swift. The rate will be medium 
except in the last two lines, where it becomes 
slower, beginning with the words Goa’s children 
both; the tone will be conversational, tinged with 
awe in lines five and six of the first stanza and 
in the first six lines of the second stanza. 
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3. Analysis 


As I read each stanza you may close your 
eyes and listen. Perhaps you can see the pictures 
I describe for you. 

(Read first stanza.) Whom did you see? (The 
little girl and the sandpiper.) Where were they? 
(On the beach.) Was any one else there ? What 
kind of place was it? (Lonely.) What did you 
see the little girl doing ? Why was she gathering 
the wood so fast ? What were the waves doing? 
How could they reach their hands for the drift- 
wood ? What was the tide doing? Could you 
hear the waves? What else could you hear? 
Where were the little girl and sandpiper flit- 
ting? (Up and down the beach.) 

(Read second stanza.) What did you see in 
the skies? What do you mean by seud black and 
swift ? What did you see on the land? Why did 
the lighthouses look like silent ghosts? Why 
did they seem to be wrapped in misty shrouds? 
Why did they stand so high ? What did you see 
on the ocean ? What is meant by the expression 
as far as eye can reach? Why were the vessels 
close-reefed? What made them seem to fly? 
How were the little girl and sandpiper moving 
along the beach? 
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(Read third stanza.) What was the little girl 
watching ? How was the sandpiper moving? 
What did the little girl hear? What did the 
sandpiper hear ? What do we mean by /i¢ful song ? 
What was the wind doing to the little girl’s drap- 
ery or dress? Did the sandpiper start away in 
fright when he saw this and heard the little girl’s 
fitful song? She said, He scans me with a fear- 
less eye. What did she mean? Why did he have 
no thought of wrong? What kind of friends are 
staunch friends? What is meant by wed/ tried and 
strong ? Who were staunch friends, well tried 
and strong ? 

(Read fourth stanza.) What question did the 
little girl ask the sandpiper first? Why did she 
call him Comrade? It was late, almost night, and 
what was about to happen? What is meant by 
loosed storm ? What is meant by breaks furiously ? 
Where would the little girl be that night? (In 
her home.) What would make her home warm 
and comfortable ? What second question did the 
little girl ask the sandpiper ? Do you think she 
feared for the sandpiper? What is meant by 
wroth the tempest rushes through the sky 2 What 
was the last thing the little girl said to the sand- 
piper ? What does this mean ? 
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4. Oral reading 


In their reading the children must put them- 
selves in the author’s place and show how much 
she loved the sandpiper. They must see every 
picture so clearly, feel every emotion so strongly 
that they lose themselves in the telling of the 
story. 


5. Use on a Friday afternoon program 


This poem is excellent material for a program 
number. It should be read or, better still, re- 
cited by one little girl who can bring out ade- 
quately the feeling of loving comradeship evident 
to some extent in every stanza. 


Fifth Grade 


OCTOBER’S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER' 


O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather, 


When loud the bumble-bee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 

The golden-rod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant ; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a sound of warning ; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining, 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining. 


O suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 
Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 
flelen Hunt Fackson. 


1 Copyright, 1892, by Roberts Brothers. 
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1. Preparatory discussion 


This poem should of course be taught in Oc- 
tober. In the preparatory lesson the teacher will 
discuss with the pupils the beauties and charms 
of October, comparing the month with other 
months, particularly with June. The lesson will 
be especially interesting if at the teacher’s re- 
quest the pupils have brought tothe school- 
room specimens of October’s flowers, fruits, and 
leaves. The discussion may close with the teach- 
er’s saying, “ You have told me why you think 
October is beautful. Now I am going to let 
Helen Hunt Jackson tell you why she thinks 
October is beautiful — the most beautiful month 
in the year. The name she has given to her 
poem is October's Bright Blue Weather.” 


2. Presentation of the whole poem 


The teacher’s reading of the poem must be 
enthusiastic, vivid, and progressive. The rate of 
movement will be medium, the tone conversa- 
sational. 


3. Analysis 
How many of you can tell me one reason why 


Helen Hunt Jackson thinks October is beauti- 
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ful? Anotherreason? Another? Let us study 
each stanza by itself now. 

(Read first stanza.) Who can tell me what word 
we would use instead of ye ? Can anybody explain 
what cannot rival means? Clara says no matter 
how hard June tries it cannot be as beautiful 
as October. That explains the expression very 
well; in fact that is what the whole first stanza 
means. 

(Read second stanza.) What three things can 
we see in October? What do you think Jelated 
means? ¢hriftless ? vagrant? What is a lane? 
Who can give us a word that means the same as 
Sragrant ? 

The next stanza shows us two more of Octo- 
ber’s pictures. Try to see them as I read. (Read 
third stanza.) Who can tell us the first picture ? 
The second? What would happen if the gentians 
did not roll their fringes tight? Why does the 
author say the chestnut burrs are like satin? 
What does the last line mean ? 

(Read fourth stanza.) What girl can describe 
the first picture in this stanza? What boy the 
second? Why does the author say the apples 
look like jewels ? What kind of jewels are red? 
How many of you have ever seen an old stone 
wall? Where? What does twining mean? 
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(Read last stanza.) Can anybody tell us what 
boasts means? Jack says it means all the things 
that June is proud of; I think so too. Who can 
tell us what the whole stanza means? Yes, Oc- 
tober is the best month in all the year. 

I want you to look through the whole poem 
now and tell me how many colors you see. How 
many sounds do you hear? How many things 
are there to taste? To smell? How many of you 
like this poem? Why? Yes, you are right, Jen- 
nie; the pictures are very pretty and easy for us 
to see. 

4. Oral reading 


Each pupil who reads must try to show how 
much the author loved October. This feeling 
will color the rendering of every stanza, though 
it will be most evident in the first and last. The 
pupils must also try to make their classmates 
see all the pictures. This means that they them- 
selves must see the pictures as they read. 


5. Memorizing 


If the first four steps have been carefully 
worked out, the teacher will find at the end of the 
oral reading lesson that the poem has been prac- 
tically memorized already. A contest in which 
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individual pupils are allowed to give as much of 
the poem as they can without the book will soon 
result in a perfect mastery of the whole poem 
by the class. 


THE BUILDERS 


All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these ; 
Leave no yawning gaps between ; 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 
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Make the house, where Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


1. Preparatory discussion 


Nearly all children have seen a house in the 
process of building, therefore the preparatory 
lesson may well be opened by the teacher’s re- 
ferring to some recent work of this kind, fol- 
lowing this with questions as to what part was 
built first, the materials used, etc. This will lead 
naturally to a discussion of the need of great 
care on the part of the workmen, the teacher 
emphasizing the point by brief illustrative stories 
of suddenly collapsing buildings, poorly built 
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dams, unstable bridges, etc. These stories should 
be followed by some account of the Romans as 
builders, with perhaps a reference to the Pan- 
theon or to the wonderful Roman wall which in 
excellent condition still surrounds the English 
town of Chester. The teacher then goes directly 
to the presentation of the whole poem by say- 
ing, “I have told you what splendid builders the 
old Romans were; now I want to read you a 
poem by Longfellow which says we are builders, 
too, or, to use his exact words, ‘architects of 
fate.’ Listen and see if you can discover just 
what he means.” 


2. Presentation of the whole poem 


The teacher’s rendering must be simple, quiet 
and sincere, but not “ preachy.” The rate will 
be medium, the tone earnest and conversational. 


3. Analysis 


How many of you have discovered what it is 
that Longfellow means that we are all building? 
Yes, John, our own characters. Now let us study 
the poem carefully and see how this building 
should be done. 

(Read first stanza.) What do you think the 
first two lines mean ? What are massive deeds? 
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Who can name a man who put massive deeds 
into his building ? Who can name some one who 
used ornaments of rhyme? Yes, all of the poets, 
and that of course would include Longfellow 
himself. 

(Read second stanza.) What does the first 
line mean? The second line? What word in the 
first line means the same as zd/e in the third? 
Who can explain the meaning of the third and 
fourth lines? Who can give us an example of 
something in a real building that might seem 
like idle show? Alice says the pillars on Mr. 
White’s front porch. That is an excellent illus- 
tration. Is there anything that we do that might 
seem like idle show to some people? Yes, Tom, 
learning to sing, and learning to draw. 

(Read third stanza.) Who can tell us in one 
sentence what the whole stanza means? 

(Read fourth stanza.) What does the first line 
mean? What are yawning gaps? When is it 
we leave these yawning gaps in our structure? 
Mary says she thinks it is when we waste a lot 
of time. How many agree? Yes, I do too. What 
do you think the next two lines mean? 

(Read fifth stanza.) The first line means 
hundreds of years ago in the days of the Greeks 
and Romans. What word would we be likely to 
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use instead of wrought? What does minute 
mean? Why were these ancient builders so ex- 
tremely careful ? 

(Read sixth stanza.) What do the first two 
lines mean ? What does Longfellow mean when 
he says house? What kind of characters does 
he tell us we must build? What does he mean 
by entire ? Yes, Jessie, a character without any 
of those yawning gaps we were just discuss- 
ing. 

(Read seventh stanza.) I want you to study 
this stanza just a minute, then be ready to tell 
us just what you think it means. Harry says he 
thinks it means that if we don’t do good work 
every day in little things, some day when we 
try to do something really big we won’t be able 
to. Yes, our stairway will be so broken that we 
won't be able to climb it at all. 

(Read eighth stanza.) If we want to succeed 
in big deeds what is it we must do this very 
day ? Who knows what ample means? Study the 
last two lines carefully. Now how many can tell 
what the lines mean? Ruth, you are exactly 
right: if we do good work to-day we can do 
better work to-morrow. 

(Read ninth stanza.) What single word would 
mean the same as atfain to ? What are turrets? 
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Can any one tell what the whole stanza means? 
Simply this, I think: that it is only by building well 
every single day that we can succeed in building 
a character that is worth while. If we do this, 
when we are old we shall be satisfied with what 
we have accomplished. 


4. Oral reading 


Let the pupils aim by an earnest, thoughtful 
rendering to bring out the teaching of the poem. 
They must not drag it, however, nor make it 
choppy by over-emphasizing the last word of 
each line, as will be their natural tendency. The 
teacher, therefore, will need to work particularly 
to get them to read smoothly. 


5. Use ona Friday afternoon program 


The poem is not too long for one pupil to 
memorize and give as a program number. Or it 
can be divided among three pupils for the same 
purpose, one memorizing the first four stanzas, 
another the fifth, sixth, and seventh, and the 
other the last two. Each of these divisions is a 
memory gem complete in itself. 
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LOCHINVAR 


Oh! young Lochinvar is come out of the west. 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best, 
And save his good broadsword he weapon had none; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar, 


He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske River where ford there was none; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late: 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 


So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen and kinsmen and brothers and all: 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 

“Oh, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?” 


“T long woo’d your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 


The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up; 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
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She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lip and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand ere her mother could bar, — 

“ Now tread we a measure!” said young Lochinvar. 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume, 
And the bridesmaidens whispered, “ ’T were better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.” 


One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall door, and the charger stood 
near ; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

“ She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 

They ‘ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young Loch- 
invar. 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby clan; 

Forsters, Fenwicks,and Musgraves, they rodeand they ran: 

There was racing and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love and so dauntless in war 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 
Sir Walter Scott. 


1. Preparatory discussion 


The teacher may open the discussion by say- 
ing, “Our next poem is to tell us of an exploit 
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that took place in Scotland, so you may open 
your geographies at the map of Scotland while 
we talk about the country and the people.” This 
will be followed bya reading from the geography 
of all that is given about the Highlands of Scot- 
land, the locating of the Border, the Solway and 
Eske rivers, and the giving of enough supple- 
mentary information by the teacher so that the 
pupils may understand clearly what the clans 
were, and how the Highland Scots lived, dressed, 
and looked. Without such an understanding the 
pupils cannot visualize correctly during the first 
presentation of the poem, and will be as likely 
as not to picture brave Lochinvar as a young 
hero of the American cowboy type and the fair 
Ellen as an American bride, satin slippers, orange 
blossoms and all. 


2. Presentation of the whole poem 


The teacher’s reading must convince the pupils 
that there never was knight like the young Loch- 
znvar. It must be extremely animated and ring 
with sincere admiration for the daring of the 
hero, and suggest, too, the author’s contempt 
for the bridegroom. It must not lag an instant, 
and must grow in intensity as the story proceeds. 
The rate will be rapid, especially in the first two 
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and last two stanzas; the tone will be exceed- 
ingly enthusiastic. 


3. Analysis 


I am ready now to have some one tell me the 
whole story. Jessie, you may do so. Can any one 
add an important fact that Jessie has omitted? 
Now we are ready to find out what every part of 
the poem means. 

(Read first stanza.) What word do we gener- 
ally use instead of steed? What color do you 
think Lochinvar’s steed was? What is a broad- 
sword? What does wxarmed mean? Why do you 
think Lochinvar came alone? Who can tell us 
what fatthful in love means? Dauntless in war ? 
Why does Scott call Lochinvar a knight? How 
many of you can give me the picture in the first 
stanza? 

(Read second stanza.) Does any one know 
what a brake is? No, it is not a rock, it is a 
thicket. Now who can give me the picture in 
the first line? What isaford? How many of you 
have crossed one? Who can tell us the picture 
in the second line? What does alighted mean? 
Why do you suppose the bride had consented ? 
What new name does Scott give Lochinvar in 
the same line? What is a gallant? A laggard? 
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A dastard? What was the difference between 
Lochinvar and the bridegroom ? 

(Read third stanza.) What word tells how 
Lochinvar entered? How many people were 
there? Who were they? Why did the bride’s 
father put his hand on his sword ? What does 
craven mean? What question did the father ask? 
Who can give us the complete picture we see in 
this stanza? How do you think the father spoke? 

(Read fourth stanza.) Who is saying these 
words? What does he mean by my suit you de- 
nied 2? Who remembers what we learned in our 
first lesson about the Solway? Now with that in 
mind who can tell us what the second line means ? 
Mary says it means that Lochinvar had fallen in 
love with Ellen very suddenly and kept liking 
her more and more, but now he was liking her 
less and less. Do you really think he was liking 
her less and less? Then why did he say this? 
What does dead but one measure mean? What 
do the last two lines mean? How do you think 
Lochinvar spoke? Why did he act as if he 
did n’t care? Yes, just to fool the people. 

(Read fifth stanza.) How many different 
things happen in this stanza? Tom, you may 
tell us what they are. Why did Ellen blush? 
Why did she have a tear in her eye? How did 
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Lochinvar speak the words, Mow tread we a 
measure ? \Vhat would he have said if he had 
been an American? 

(Read sixth stanza.) What does stately mean? 
Galliard is such an unusual word that I shall 
have to tell you what it means; a galliard is 
a lively dance. What does fret mean? fume ? 
Why did the bridegroom just dangle his bonnet 
and plume? What were the bridesmaidens say- 
ing to each other? What did they mean? Why 
did they think so? Who can give us the com- 
plete picture in this stanza? 

(Read seventh stanza.) What new word for 
horse do we find in this stanza? What picture 
can you see in the first two lines? Who knows 
what croupe means? What picture in the third 
line? In the fourth ? What isa scaur? What do 
you think is happening as Lochinvar speaks 
these words? What word would we use instead 
of guoth ? 

(Read eighth stanza.) What picture in the 
first line? In the second and third lines? How 
long do you suppose the people hunted for Loch- 
invar and Ellen? Why does Scott ask us if we 
do not think that Lochinvar was daring and 
dauntless ? How many of you think he was? 
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4. Oral reading 


All of the pupils must endeavor to show that 
Lochinvar was a hero. This will color their in- 
terpretation of every part of the poem. In the 
separate stanzas they must also endeavor to 
show that he did not stop once until he reached 
Netherby Hall, that he entered with great bold- 
ness, that the father was angry, that Lochinvar 
was apparently indifferent, that the bride was 
almost in doubt, that the bridesmaidens were all 
very much excited, etc. In other words, special 
attention must be given to every change of emo- 
tion as exhibited by the characters or suggested 
by the author. The hurry-scurry pictured in the 
last stanza will manifest itself in increased mo- 
mentum through the first three lines; and the 
last two lines should be given not as a question 
but as a strong statement of fact. 


5. Dramatization 


This poem offers excellent material for drama- 
tization, as the cast can be made to include a large 
number of pupils. The teacher can easily work 
out the drama in class, putting it on the board as 
she proceeds, and letting the pupils copy in order 
that each may have the play in complete form 
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for his own use. The working out of the play will 
consist of questions by the teacher, answers and 
suggestions by the pupils, supplemented by 
other suggestions by the teacher. The questions 
will be of the following types: Who are the 
characters? Which character speaks first ? What 
does he say? What can you suggest for the 
mother’s words when she frets ? What does Loch- 
invar whisper to Ellen? What do the people say 
as the lovers ride away? 


SUGGESTED DRAMA OF LOCHINVAR 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 


LocHINVAR THE BRIDESMAIDENS 
ELLEN THE BRIDESMEN 
THE BRIDEGROOM ELLEN’s BROTHERS 
ELLEN’s FATHER THE KINSMEN 


ELLEn’s MoTHER 
Place — Highlands of Scotland 
Scene—Netherby Hall 
The characters are arranged as follows when the play 
opens: ELLEN, her father and mother, and the bride- 
groom are in one group, the bridesmaidens and brides- 
men are in another, the remaining characters in a third, 
(The third group may be seated.) LOCHINVAR enters. 


FaTHER. Oh, come ye in peace here, etc. 
Locutnvar. I long woo’d your daughter, etc. 
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BRIDESMAIDENS (Zo each other). Can it be that 
he means us? 

BRIDESMEN (Zo each other), Watch the cow- 
ardly bridegroom quake! He deserves no wife 
at all! 

(First five lines of fifth stanza are 
done in pantomime.) 

LocHINVAR (d0wing). Now tread we a mea- 
sure? 

MorTHER (fretting). O my disobedient daugh- 
ter! How dare she act thus against my wishes! 

FATHER (fuming). The bold scoundrel! How 
dare he come to our home at such a time! 

BRIDEGROOM (dangling bonnet and plume). Oh 
well, she is mine anyway. 

BRIDESMAIDENS (whispering). ’T were better 
by far, etc. 

LocHINVAR (to ELLEN). Come! 

ELLEN. Oh, gladly, gladly ! 

LocHINvAR. She is won! We are gone, etc. 

(Exeunt LOCHINVAR and ELLEN.) 

ALL (2% great confusion). To horse! To horse! 
Let us capture them if we can. 

BRIDEGROOM. But I know we never can. 


Sixth Grade 


THE YEAR’S AT THE SPRING 


The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven ; 
The hill-side ’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing ; 
The snail ’s on the thorn; 
God ’s in his heaven — 
All’s right with the world. 
Robert Brewning. 


1. Preparatory discussion 


This memory gem is an excellent example of 
the type of poem that calls for only one class 
period for completed work. It is taught in the 
same way as the longer poem, but each step re- 
quires only a few minutes for its development. 

In her preparatory talk the teacher must give 
a vivid word-picture of the little mill-girl, Pippa, 
showing clearly how much her one holiday of all 
the year meant to her and how distressed she 
would have been had the day not been beautiful. 
The poem will mean more to the pupils if the 
teacher also briefly relates how the thoughts of 
those who heard Pippa’s song were changed at 
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once from evil to good, though the child herself 
knew nothing of this result. The teacher then 
leads naturally to the presentation of the poem by 
saying, “Let us hear now what it was that Pippa 
sang that helped so many people to do right. It 
was a beautiful little spring song.” 


2. Presentation of the whole poem 


In every line the teacher must express joy. 
Her rendering must be progressive and lead 
smoothly and easily to the climax in the last two 
lines. In the first six lines the rate will be alittle 
fast, the tone essentially light ; in the last two 
lines the rate will bea little slower, the tone 
rich and clear. 


3. Analysis 


What hour of day does the song describe? 
What do you think dew-pearled means? What 
picture do you see in that line? How many of 
you have seen a real hillside dew-pearled ? How 
many of you have ever heard a lark? What does 
the line mean? What does the next line mean ? 
Who can put these three pictures together? Why 
did the poet use the word zs before Heaven 
instead of ¢te? Why is it true that 41/’s right 
with the world? 
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4. Oral reading 


Let each pupil who reads, read the entire 
poem, and let him try to express in his own way 
Pippa’s delight over the beauty of the day. Make 
him understand that the last two lines are the 
most beautiful of all and to be given effectively 
must be given as if /e believed them. 


5. Memorizing 


After a few pupils have read the song aloud, 
let the class individually and in concert try 
saying it from memory, still aiming to express 
throughout the spirit of unbounded joy. By the 
time the period closes, the poem in its entirety 
should be the mental possession of every pupil. 


SONG OF MARION’S MEN 


Our band is few, but true and tried, 
Our leader frank and bold; 
The British soldier trembles 
When Marion’s name is told. 
Our fortress is the good green wood, 
Our tent the cypress tree ; 
We know the forest round us, 
As seamen know the sea. 
We know its walls of thorny vines, 
Its glades of reedy grass, 
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Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass. 


Wo to the English soldiery 
That little dread us near! 

On them shall light at midnight 
A strange and sudden fear ; 

When waking to their tents on fire 
They grasp their arms in vain, 

And they who stand to face us 
Are beat to earth again; 

And they who fly in terror deem 
A mighty host behind, 

And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the hollow wind. 


Then sweet the hour that brings release 
From danger and from toil: 

We talk the battle over, 
And share the battle’s spoil. 

The woodland rings with laugh and shout, 
As if a hunt were up, 

And woodland flowers are gathered 
To crown the soldier’s cup. 

With merry songs we mock the wind 
That in the pine-top grieves, 

And slumber long and sweetly, 
On beds of oaken leaves. 


Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads — 

The glitter of their rifles, 
The scampering of their steeds. 
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*T is life our fiery barbs to guide 
Across the moonlight plains ; 

’T is life to feel the night-wind 
That lifts their tossing manes. 

A moment in the British camp — 
A moment — and away 

Back to the pathless forest, 
Before the peep of day. 


Grave men there are by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs, 

Their hearts are all with Marion, 
For Marion are their prayers. 

And lovely ladies greet our band 
With kindliest welcoming, 

With smiles like those of summer, 
And tears like those of spring. 

For them we wear these trusty arms, 
And lay them down no more 

Till we have driven the Briton, 
Forever, from our shore. 

William Cullen Bryant. 


1. Preparatory discussion 


Before the children can fully understand this 
poem, they will need to know who Marion was, 
where he lived, etc. ; something, too, of Marion’s 
men and why they were determined to drive the 
Briton forever from their shore. To make the 
discussion most profitable let the pupils have be- 
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fore them the map of the Carolinas and locate 
the Santee River. After the class thoroughly un- 
derstands the historical setting of the poem, the 
teacher may say, “ We are going to study now 
the song which Marion’s men might have sung 
in those exciting times, a song which shows us 
very clearly how much they admired their leader. 
It is called the Song of Marton’s Men, and was 
written by one of our first poets, William Cullen 
Bryant.” 


2. Presentation of the whole poem 


The teacher must read as if she meant every 
word, and, while her rendering should not be 
forced, it should be so earnest, enthusiastic, and 
convincing, and so appreciative, that it portrays 
vividly every change of emotion. The rate will be 
medium in the first, third, and fifth stanzas, and 
more rapid in the second and fourth; the tone 
will be bright and animated. 


3. Analysis 


How many of you think this song makes us 
believe that these men truly loved Marion ? Now 
let us study each stanza of the song by itself. 

(Read first stanza.) What do you think ¢ried 
means? frank? Why does the British soldier - 
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tremble when he hears Marion’s name? What is 
a fortress ? Why do these men call the cypress 
tree their tent ? Why would it makea good tent? 
How well do seamen have to know the sea? 
What are glades? Who can tell us what a morass 
is? Yes, it is very much like the marshes we 
have in our own woods. What is the first picture 
in the last four lines? The second? The third ? 

(Read second stanza.) What does the first line 
mean? What is the first picture you can see in 
this stanza? The second? The third? What 
word could be used instead of deem? What isa 
hollow wind? Lucy thinks it is a wind that sounds 
ghost-like. How many of you have ever heard 
that kind? What other sounds can you hear in 
this stanza? 

(Read third stanza.) What do you think the 
first two lines mean? Of what does the battle’s 
spoil consist ? How many pictures can you see 
in this stanza? How many sounds can you hear ? 
What does mock mean? Why do the soldiers 
want to make sport of the wind? Why do they 
slumber long? What makes them slumber 
sweetly? 

(Read fourth stanza.) Why do the men call 
the moon friendly ? Why is it the moon knows 
this band well? What two words in this stanza 
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mean horses ? Can any one guess how darbs came 
to have that meaning? It is because some of the 
best horses used to come from Barbary. What 
word shows that these horses were very spirited ? 
What does the word fpathless tell us about the 
forest ? Who can give us the complete picture 
in the first eight lines ? The picture in the ninth 
line? In the rest of the stanza? 

(Read fifth stanza.) What does grave mean? 
Why are these men grave ? What are hoary hairs? 
What does the third line mean? The fifth and 
sixth lines? Why are the lovely ladies glad to 
see Marion’s band? Who can explain the mean- 
ing of the seventh line? The eighth? What are 
trusty arms? What do the last three lines mean? 

Which stanza do you like best ? Why? 


5. Oral reading 


It is essential first of all that the pupils enter 
whole-heartedly into the spirit of this selection 
and make it a peean of praise to Marion and the 
bravery of Marion’s men. In the first stanza the 
aim must be to show the confidence of Marion’s 
men in themselves and in their leader; in the 
second, their evident enjoyment of the terror of 
the Britons; in the third and fourth the happy 
freedom of their out-door life; in the last their 
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determination to be true to those who believe in 
them. Each pupil must feel as he reads that he 
himself is one of Marion’s soldiers, voicing that 
soldier’s sentiments. 


5. Use on a Friday afternoon program 


Let six or more boys read this selection in 
concert, as the very nature of the poem calls for 
a concert rendering. A little preliminary practice 
will enable the boys to do this without difficulty, 
and the poem thus given will prove a pleasing 
variation to the other program numbers rendered 
by individuals. ji 


THE MERCY SPEECH 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d. 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. Itis twice blessed: 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 
’T is mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this scepter’d sway; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
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Though justice be thy plea, consider this — 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

William Shakespeare. 


1. Preparatory discussion 


If the pupils have never read Lambs’ Zales 
from Shakespeare the teacher must tell them the 
story of the Merchant of Venice, in order that 
the class may have the situation clearly in mind 
before Portia’s speech is presented. The charac- 
ters of Shylock and Antonio should be fully de- 
scribed and freely discussed and enough said of 
Portia so that the pupils may easily imagine her 
manner of delivery in the court room. There 
should also be some discussion as to what mercy 
really is, in order that the class may be eager to 
hear Shakespeare’s views on this subject. 


2. Presention of the whole speech 


The teacher can make this presentation most 
effective if she introduces it with the speeches in 
the play which immediately precede it, beginning 
with the Duke’s welcome: ‘“ Give me your hand. 
Came you from old Bellario?”” Her rendering of 
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the Mercy Speech itself must be forceful and 
dignified. The rate will be medium, with mean- 
ingful pauses between the thoughts. Thus each 
idea is made doubly impressive because the lis- 
teners are given time to realize the meaning. 
The tone should be calm, full, and resonant. 


3. Analysis 


(In the analysis the teacher will again read 
this speech aloud one passage at a time, asking 
questions as she completes each thought, to 
make certain that the class comprehends its en- 
tire meaning. The immaturity of her pupils will 
probably necessitate that she answer many of 
her own questions.) 

The word strained has rather an unusual 
meaning here, for it means forced. Knowing this, 
how many see why Shakespeare said that mercy 
was likethe gentle rain? Why does he say it is 
twice blessed? How does mercy bless the one 
that gives? The one that takes? Who are the 
mightiest ? Why is mercy mightiest in kings and 
rulers ? What does decomes mean as it is used 
here? What does the whole thought mean? 
What is a sceptre? Does any one know what 
temporal means? What does the whole line 
mean? In the next line attribute means about 
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the same as symbol; therefore the thought in 
this line and the next must be that the sceptre is 
a symbol of awe and majesty and it is this that 
subjects of a king dread and fear. What previous 
expression means the same as sceptered sway ? 
What does the whole line mean? What does the 
next line mean? What could we say instead of 
It is an attribute to God? Yes, it is a quality 
that belongs toGod. What do you think shows 
means as it is used here? seasons? Then this 
thought must mean that kings appear most like 
God when they are kind as well as just. Can any 
one recall anything that Lincoln did that showed 
that he too seasoned justice with mercy? Yes, 
Arthur, when he pardoned the boy who fell 
asleep at his post. What does f/ea mean? con- 
sider ? What was it Portia wanted Shylock to 
think about ? And of course that means that if 
we were to receive what we truly deserve none 
of us could feel very hopeful. What is it we ask 
for instead of mere justice? And if we ask for 
mercy what does Shakespeare say we must also 
do? Yes, Bertha, show mercy. The word render 
means the same as do or perform. What are 
some of the deeds of mercy that we can all 
render? How do youthink Shylock should have 
felt when Portia finished her speech ? 
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4. Oral reading 


The pupils should practice only one passage 
at a time, trying under the teacher’s guidance 
to give the author’s meaning with exactness. A 
discussion as to what are the vital words in each 
thought will be of great assistance. When the 
speech has been practiced and repracticed bit 
by bit, let some pupils attempt a rendition of the 
whole, aiming to make the speech an earnest ap- 
peal for mercy by showing throughout the beauty 
and desirableness of this quality. 


5. Memorizing 


Every pupil should learn this speech by heart, 
for although his youthfulness may prevent the 
child from grasping it in its fullness, when he 
has reached years of discretion the words will 
come back to him with increased meaning. To 
wait till he has grown to manhood tocommit the 
speech to memory means in most cases that he 
will never commit it. 

In order to follow the development of the 
thought the pupils should be allowed to use some 
such outline as the following in memorizing this 
speech :— 
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I. Characteristics of Mercy. 
Not strained: like gentle rain. 

; { him that gives. 
PSS ( him that takes. 
Mightiest in the mightiest. 

More becoming than crown. 

Above sceptered sway. 

Enthroned in hearts. 

Attribute to God. 

Makes earthly power resemble God’s. 


II. Our need of Mercy. 
Justice brings no salvation. 
Therefore we pray for mercy. 
Therefore we should render mercy. 


Seventh Grade 
PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 


Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five ; 
Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 


He said to his friend, “If the British march 

By land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church tower as a signal light, — 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm.” 


Then he said, “ Good-night!” and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 
Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 
Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 


Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

. Till in the silence around him he hears 
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The muster of men at the barrack door, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 


Then he climbed the tower of the Old North Church, 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 
To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the sombre rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look down 

A moment on the roofs of the town, 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 


Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 

In their night-encampment on the hill, 

Wrapped in silence so deep and still 

That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 

The watchful night-wind, as it went 

Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, “ All is well!” 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 

Of the lonely belfry, and the dead; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent, 

On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 

A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 
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Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns! - 


A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet: 

That was all! And yet, through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 


He has left the village and mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides ; 

And under the alders, that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 
Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 
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It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 
He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 


It was one by the village clock, 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 
Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 


It was two by the village clock, 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 
He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 


You know the rest. In the books you have read, 
How the British Regulars fired and fled, — 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
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Under the trees at the turn of the road, 
And only pausing to fire and load. 


So through the night rode Paul Revere ; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 

And a word that shall echo forevermore! 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 

Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying foot-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


1. Preparatory discussion 


This first step should be a combination lesson 
in history and geography. It can be taught most 
effectively if a map of Massachusetts is hung on 
the wall and Paul Revere’s route carefully traced 
out. Pictures of Paul Revere, of his Boston 
home, and of the Old North Church should also 
be shown. The main historical events leading 
up to the ride must be discussed, so that in their 
first reading the pupils may understand at the 
outset why this ride was so important. 
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2. Individual study 


Inasmuch as this poem is long and as its 
greatest interest lies in its story, experience has 
proved that most satisfactory work is done if in 
their preparation the pupils attempt no analy- 
sis work, but simply read the poem through two 
or three times to find out what happened and 
then come to class prepared to tell the story 
simply and graphically in their own words. The 
teacher will then proceed with the analysis work. 


3. Analysis 


Now that we have heard the whole story, let 
us study each stanza by itself. 

(Read first stanza.) Who do you imagine is 
telling the story ? Why do you think it is a grand- 
father? 

(Read second stanza.) Where were the Mid- 
dlesex villages and farms? (Pupils have learned 
this in the preparatory discussion.) What picture 
do you see in this stanza? 

(Read third stanza.) How do you think Paul 
Revere had muffled the oars ? What is the mean- 
ing of moorings? phantom? spar? Who can give 
the picture in this stanza ? 

(Read fourth stanza.) What picture do you 
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see in the first two lines? What does muster 
mean? barrack? grenadiers 2? What sounds can 
you hear in this stanza? What picture do you 
see in the third, fourth, and fifth lines? What 
picture in the last two? 

(Read fifth stanza.) What is the meaning of 
stealthy ? sombre? What do you see happening 
in this stanza? What did the climber see when 
he first looked down from the tower? 

(Read sixth stanza.) Why does Longfellow call 
the graveyard a night encampment ? What does 
sentinel mean? How does the watcher feel as ¢ 
he hears the night wind creeping along? What 
sight suddenly attracts his attention ? 

(Read seventh stanza.) What five things did 
Paul Revere do that proved that he was impa- 
tient ? What does zmpetuous mean? spectral ? 
What picture do you see in the last three lines ? 

(Read eighth stanza.) What sentence in this 
stanza gives the central thought of the poem ? 
What does that sentence mean ? 

(Read ninth stanza.) What does steep mean? 
tranquil? skirt? What are alders? Who can 
describe the picture in this stanza? 

(Read tenth stanza.) Where is Medford town? 
Why did the cocks crow? Why did the dogs 
bark? What picture do you see now? 
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(Read eleventh stanza.) What new picture in 
the first two lines ? What word in the fourth line 
shows that Paul Revere was riding fast ? What 
do the last two lines mean? 

(Read twelfth stanza.) What sounds did the 
rider hear as he entered Concord ? What do the 
last four lines mean ? 

(Read thirteenth stanza.) What does the first 
sentence mean? What two namesare applied to 
the enemy in this stanza? Who can find three 
different pictures ? What title could you give to 
the whole stanza? 

(Read fourteenth stanza.) What does the 
fourth line mean? What word do you suppose 
Paul Revere said at every door ? How would you 
express the thought of the last five lines in your 
own words? 

Which do you admire the more, Paul Revere 
or his friend ? Why? 


4. Oral reading 


The reading must be charaeterized by earnest 
animation and by a quick movement which does 
not lag an instant. The emotions felt by the 
actors (suspense, ghostly dread, impatience, etc.) 
must each in turn be felt by the pupils who read, 
and back of these emotions must lie a genuine ad- 
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miration for the actors themselves. The teacher 
in her rendition of the whole poem must see to 
it that her reading is progressive and leads natu- 
rally to a strong climax. 


5. Use on a Friday afternoon program 


One student may read the whole poem, or it 
may be divided among five students, the first 
reading three stanzas, the second three, the third 
two, the fourth four, and the fifth two. 


THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main, — 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purple wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming 
hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed, — 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ! 
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Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 


Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no 
more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn ! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 

sings : — 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


1. Preparatory discussion 
The preparatory lesson may be either the 
giving of information by the teacher or the ques- 
tioning of the pupils on information they them- 
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selves have been directed to find in the encyclo- 
peedia, etc. In either case the point especially to 
be discussed is the appearance of the nautilus 
shell, noting particularly the increasing size and 
number of the cells (the latter indicating the age 
of the nautilus), and the careful closing of the 
openings between the cells. Attention should 
also be called to the fact that in reality the nauti- 
lus creeps along the bottom of the ocean, but that, 
for fancy’s sake, poets speak of it as sailing over 
the surface. The lesson will be made most inter- 
esting and helpful if a real nautilus shell has been 
brought for examination. Otherwise, pictures and 
diagrams may be substituted. 


2. Individual study 
After reading the poem through to find the 
author’s message, the pupils will devote them- 
selves to discovering what every part of the poem 
means. For this work they will need the diction- 
ary and an encyclopedia or a mythology. 


3. Second discussion 


How do you think Holmes came to write this 
poem? What is the message of the poem? In 
what stanza is it best expressed ? 

Let us examine the first stanza now. What 
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does fezgn mean? What is it that poets pretend? 
What does main mean? Who can tell us the 
picture in the first two lines ? What is a ventur- 
ous bark ? What makes this summer wind sweet? 
Why does the poet say the gulfs are enchanted ? 
What is a siren? What do coral reefs look like ? 
Who are the sea-maids? What color is their hair? 
How many of you can give a complete picture of 
the enchanted gulfs ? What colors do you see in 
this stanza? What sounds do you hear? What 
fragrance do you smell ? 

In the second stanza what is meant by weds of 
living gauge ? What word makes you know the 
expression means saz/s ? What would we be likely 
to say instead of was wont to dwell? Who is the 
frail tenant ? What does zrzsed mean? How did 
it get that meaning ? What does the poet mean 
by sunless crypt 2? Who can give a complete pic- 
ture of the wrecked ship of pearl ? 

In the third stanza what does /ustrous mean ? 
What is the thought in the first two lines ? What 
word in the third line means the same as coz/ ? 
What is the relation of the last three lines to the 
fourth? (They develop in detail the general idea 
in the third line.) How many separate pictures 
does this stanza contain? What are they? 

In the fourth stanza why does the poet call the 
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message heavenly? To what is he referring in the 
second line? What does for/orn mean? Who was 
Triton? What is the thought in the fourth and 
fifth lines? What are the deep caves of thought ? 

In the fifth stanza to whom is the voice sing- 
ing its heavenly message? Why is the past called 
low-vaulted rather than narrow? When will the 
soul be free? To what does the expression owt- 
grown shell refer? In what way is life an unrest- 
ing sea? 

What title could you suggest for the first 
stanza, the second, the third, etc. ? (The Ship at 
Sea, The Wrecked Ship, The Building of the 
Shell, The Gratitude of the Poet, The Heavenly 
Message.) 


4. Oral reading 


The pupils should endeavor to bring out the 
beauty of the message and to present each pic- 
ture in the poem clearly and impressively. These 
endeavors will manifest themselves in the taking 
of plenty of time and in increased feeling which 
reaches its climax in the last stanza. Here the 
trumpet call to nobler living should be given in 
clear, rich tones which ring with sincerity and 
spiritual joy. Asa fitting close let the teacher 
read the entire poem herself, doing with greater 
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skill what the pupils have tried to do. Her ren 
dering must show what the poem means to her. 


5. Memorizing of last stanza 


If the teacher in her rendition has brought out 
at all adequately the beauty of the poem, the 
pupils will want to learn at least the last stanza. 
This can be done by the class in concert, the 
teacher reciting with and inspiring the class, or 
it can be done silently, followed by individual 
oral renditions. It is not at all unlikely that some 
of the pupils will voluntarily memorize the whole 
poem. This will depend very much, however, on 
whether the teacher has truly taught them to 
appreciate and love it. 


SIR GALAHAD 


My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 
The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splinter’d spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel: 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of combat stands, 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 
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How sweet are looks that ladies bend 

On whom their favors fall! 
For them I battle till the end, 

To save from shame and thrall: 
But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bow’d in crypt and shrine: 
I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier transports move and thrill; 
So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 

A virgin heart in work and will. 


When down the stormy crescent goes, 
A light before me swims, 

Between dark stems the forest glows, 
I hear a noise of hymns: 

Then by some secret shrine I ride; 
I hear a voice, but none are there; 

The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 
The tapers burning fair. 

Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 
The silver vessels sparkle clean, 

The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 
And solemn chants resound between. 


Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark; 

I leap on board; no helmsman steers: 
I float till all is dark. 

A gentle sound, an awful light! 
Three angels bear the holy Grail: 
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With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 

Ah, blessed vision! Blood of God! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 

As down dark tides the glory slides, 
And star-like mingles with the stars. 


When on my goodly charger borne 
Thro’ dreaming towns I go, 

The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 
The streets are dumb with snow. 

The tempest crackles on the leads, 
And, ringing, springs from brand and mail; 

But o’er the dark a glory spreads, 
And gilds the driving hail. 

I leave the plain, I climb the height ; 
No branchy thicket shelter yields ; 

But blessed forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and windy fields. 


A maiden knight — to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear ; 

I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here, 

I muse on joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces cloth’d in living beams, 

Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odours haunt my dreams; 

And, stricken by an angel’s hand, 
This mortal armour that I wear, 

This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touch’d, are turn’d to finest air. 
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The clouds are broken in the sky, 

And thro’ the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 

Swells up, and shakes and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod, 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 
“O just and faithful knight of God! 

Ride on! the prize is near.” 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange ; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-arm’d I ride, whate’er betide, 

Until I find the holy Grail. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


1. Preparatory discussion 


The teacher should, if necessary, take two 
full periods for this preparatory discussion. She 
will need first to give her class a clear account 
of the career of a knight in the days of chivalry, 
explaining fully his training for this career and 
laying special emphasis on the vigil and cere- 
mony which immediately preceded his entrance 
into knighthood. Then she should tell the story 
of the Holy Grail and follow this with the story 
of Sir Galahad, not neglecting to show a copy of 
the famous picture of this knight, nor failing to 
make clear that his strength was as the strength 
of ten decause his heart was pure. 
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2. Individual study 


Because the poem is a little long to be as- 
signed for detail study in its entirety the teacher 
may for the sake of variety suggest that all the 
pupils read the entire poem with a view to dis- 
covering its central thought, and then for care- 
ful study that the boys and girls take alternate 
stanzas but that all of them take the last. 


3. Second discussion 


In which stanza did you find the central 
thought ? How would you express it in your own 
words? 

In the first stanza what does casgwes mean? 
What picture do the first two lines suggest ? 
Why is the term shattering applied to trumpet ? 
What does dvands mean? What sounds can you 
hear in lines five, six, seven, eight, and nine? 
What does the tenth line mean? What picture 
in the last two lines? What kind of flowers do 
you see and smell ? 

In the second stanza what do the first two 
lines mean? The second two? What are the two 
most important words in line five ? What does 
the sixth line mean? The eighth line? Whocan 
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explain the thought expressed in lines nine and 
ten? Lines eleven and twelve? 

In the third stanza what is meant by the 
stormy crescent? What picture do you see in 
the first three lines? What do you hear in the 
fourth? In what other line is the same music 
mentioned? What is meant by stalls ? What is 
the complete picture you see in lines seven, 
eight, nine, ten, and eleven? What can you hear? 
What can you smell ? 

In the fourth stanza what does meres mean? 
bark? stoles? What do you see happening in 
the first four lines? What picture in the second 
four? What does the tenth line mean? What 
picture in the last two? 

In the fifth stanza what does charger mean? 
leads? brand? mail? fens? What is the com- 
plete picture in the first eight lines? What do 
you see happening in the ninth line? What is 
the meaning of the tenth line? What picture 
in the last two lines? 

In the sixth stanza what new name is applied 
to Sir Galahad? Why is the title appropriate? 
What does yearn mean? muse? stricken? Who 
can explain the thought in the eighth line? The 
complete thought in the last four lines? 

In the seventh stanza what does copses mean? 
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hostel? grange? pale? betide? What do you see 
and hear happening in the first eight lines? 
What kind of feeling characterizes the last four 
lines ? 

Which stanza suggests the most beautiful pic- 
tures ? The most beautiful perfumes ? The most 
beautiful music? The most beautiful thought ? 


4. Oral reading 


The pupils must aim to express throughout 
the feeling of joyful confidence expressed in Sir 
Galahad’s own words, “To me is given such 
hope I need not fear.” Clear, ringing tones are 
necessary, softened and tinged with rapturous 
awe in such stanzas as the third and fourth. 
The rendition must be progressive and deepen 
in feeling with each stanza. The rate will bea 
little faster than medium and will remain practi- 
cally unchanged from beginning to end. The 
teacher in her rendition must have the same aim 
as her students. She must not hesitate to “let 
go,” and by the most finished work of which she 
is capable she must bring out fully the thrilling 
beauty of the pictures, and the earnestness and 
fearless joy of the “ maiden knight.” 
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Use on a Friday afternoon program 


This poem is not too long to be memorized by 
one of the students and recited on a Friday 
afternoon ; in fact the poem is beautiful enough 
to justify its being memorized by the entire 
class. It may then be divided among three boys 
for program purposes, the first reciting stanzas 
one and two; the second, three, four, and five; 
the third the last two. 


HERVE RIEL 


On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred ninety- 
two, 
Did the English fight the French — woe to France! 
And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter through the 
blue, 
Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks 
pursue, 
Came crowding ship on ship to Saint Malo on the Rance, 
With the English fleet in view. 


’T was the squadron that escaped, with the victor in full 
chase, 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great ship, 
Damfreville ; 
Close on him fled, great and small, 
Twenty-two good ships in all; 
And they signalled to the place, 
“ Help the winners of a race! 
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Get us guidance, give us harbour, take us quick — or, 
quicker still, 
Here ’s the English can and will!” 


Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leaped on 
board: 
“Why, what hope or chance have ships like these to 
pass?” laughed they ; 
“ Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage scarred 
and scored, 
Shall the Formidable here, with her twelve and eighty guns, 
Think to make the river-mouth by the single narrow way, 
Trust to enter—where ’t is ticklish for a craft of twenty tons, 
And with flow at full beside ? 
Now, ’t is slackest ebb of tide. 
Reach the mooring! Rather say 
While rock stands or water runs, 
Not a ship will leave the bay !” 


Then was called a council straight; 
Brief and bitter the debate: 
“Here’s the English at our heels; would you have them 
take in tow 
All that’s left us of the fleet, linked together stern and bow, 
For a prize to Plymouth Sound ? — 
Better run the ships aground! ” 
(Ended Damfreville his speech.) 
Not a minute more to wait ! 
Let the Captains all and each 
Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels on the 
beach ! 
France must undergo her fate. 
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* Give the word !” — But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard; 
For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck amid all 
these 
—A Captain? A Lieutenant? A Mate— first, second, 
third? 
No such man of mark, and meet 
With his betters to compete ! 
But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tourville for 
the fleet — : 
A poor coasting-pilot he, Hervé Riel, the Croisickese. 


And “What mockery or malice have we here?” cries 


Hervé Riel: 
“ Are you mad, you Malouins? Are you cowards, fools, 
or rogues? 
‘Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the sound- 
ings, tell 


On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell, 
’Twixt the offing here and Gréve where the river disem- 
bogues? 
Are you bought by English gold? Isit love the lying’s for? 
Morn and eve, night and day, 
Have I piloted your bay, 
f£ntered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. 
Burn the fleet and ruin France? That were worse than 
fifty Hogues! 
Sirs, they know I speak the truth! Sirs, believe me 
there’s a way! 
Only let me lead the line, 
Have the biggest ship to steer, 
Get this Formidable clear, 
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Make the others follow mine. 
And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I know 
well, 
Right to Solidor past Gréve, 
And there lay them safe and sound 
And if one ship misbehave, 
— Keel so much as grate the ground, 
Why, I’ve nothing but my life, — here’s my head!” cries 
Hervé Riel. 


Not a minute more to wait. 
“Steer us in, then, small and great! 
Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron! ” cried 
its chief. 
Captains, give the sailor place! 
He is Admiral, in brief. 
Still the north-wind, by God’s grace! 
See the noble fellow’s face 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound, 
Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the wide sea’s 
profound ! 
See, safe through shoal and rock, 
How they follow in a flock, 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the 
ground, 
Not a spar that comes to grief ! 
The peril, see, is past, 
All are harboured to the last, 
And just as Hervé Riel hollas “ Anchor!” —sure as 
fate, 
Up the English come, — too late ! 
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So, the storm subsides to calm: 

They see the green trees wave 

On the heights o’erlooking Gréve. 
Hearts that bled are stanched with balm. 
‘Just our rapture to enhance, 

Let the English rake the bay, 
Gnash their teeth and glare askance 

As they cannonade away ! 
’Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the Rance! 
How hope succeeds despair on each Captain’s countenance ! 
Out burst all with one accord, 

“ This is Paradise for Hell! 

Let France, let France’s King 
Thank the man that did the thing!” 

What a shout, and all one word, 

ilerve Reel 1” 
As he stepped in front once more, 

Not a symptom of surprise 

In the frank blue Breton eyes, 
Just the same man as before. 


Then said Damfreville, “ My friend, 

I must speak out at the end, 
Though I find the speaking hard. 

Praise is deeper than the lips: 

You have saved the King his ships, 
You must name your own reward. 

*Faith, our sun was near eclipse! 

Demand whate’er you will, 

France remains your debtor still. 

Ask to heart’s content and have! or my name’s not Dam 

freville.” 
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Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded mouth that spoke, 
As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue: 
“ Since I needs must say my say, 
Since on board the duty’s done, 
And from Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what is it but 
a run? — 
Since ’t is ask and have, I may — 
Since the others go ashore — 
Come! A good whole holiday ! 
Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Belle 
Aurore |” 
That he asked and that he got, — nothing more. 


Name and deed alike are lost: 
Not a pillar nor a post 
In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell: 
Not a head in white or black 
On a single fishing smack, 
In memory of the man but for whom had gone to wrack 
All that France saved from the fight whence England 
bore the bell. 
Go to Paris: rank on rank 
Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank ! 
You shall look long enough ere you come to Hervé Riel. 
So, for better and for worse, 
Hervé Riel, accept my verse! 
In my verse, Hervé Riel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honor France, love thy wife the Belle 


! 
Aurore ! Robert Browning. 
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1. Preparatory discussion 


The preparatory discussion will be a lesson in 
history and geography. The teacher herself may 
supply the information needed or, better still, 
may have this done by members of the class to 
whom the work has been assigned. The points 
to be covered are: the cause of the war between 
France and England (namely, Louis XIV’s at- 
tempt to restore James II to the English throne), 
with a brief account of the battle of La Hogue; 
following this, the class should find out where 
to locate the Hogue, the island of Saint Malo, 
Croisic Point, Plymouth Sound, the fort of Soli- 
dor, Gréve, and the Rance. 


2. Individual study 


Let the pupils read the entire poem simply for 
the story, then condense it into one paragraph 
to be handed in at the next recitation. In addi- 
tion let each student study one assigned stanza 
very carefully, knowing that he will be held re- 
sponsible for the meaning of every word in that 
stanza, and will be expected to be able to tell the 
meaning of every thought in his own language. 
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3. Second discussion 


The teacher may ask one or two of the class 
to read their summaries of the story in order 
that she may see how well they have grasped 
the meaning. She will then proceed at once to 
the discussion of each stanza. 

What is the exact date of this event? Is crowd 
or shoal the subject of pursue ? What word makes 
you sure that the subject is shoal ? What picture 
do you see in this stanza ? 

In the second stanza what does sguadron 
mean? Who was the victor? To what does drove 
apply? What idea does it suggest? What do 
you see and hear happening in the last four 
lines ? 

In the third stanza what is the picture in the 
first line? What does starboard mean? port ? 
scarred and scored? ticklish ? craft ? Tellin your 
own words what the pilots told the French. What 
picture do you see as they give their opinion? 
What expression do you see on their faces? On 
the faces of the French ? 

In the fourth stanza what does stvaight mean ? 
in tow? stern? bow? What picture is suggested 
in the first two lines? How do you think Dam- 
freville asked the question in the third, fourth, 
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and fifth lines? How did he speak the words in 
lines eight, nine, and ten? In line eleven? 

In the fifth stanza who was it spoke the first 
three words ? How can you tell? What is the 
difference between a Captain, Lieutenant, and 
Mate? What does mark mean? meet? pressed? 
Who was Tourville? What word shows us where 
Hervé Riel lived? 

In the sixth stanza what does Malouins mean ? 
soundings ? offing ? disembogues ? Where and what 
.was Gréve? Solidor? What is the main feeling 
in the first two lines of Hervé Riel’s speech? In 
the third, fourth, and fifth ? Inthe sixth? In the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth? In the tenth? In 
the rest of his speech ? Why do you think his 
speech was so effective? What expression do 
you see on the faces of his listeners ? 

In the seventh stanza what does helm mean? 
Admiral? spar? Who is talking? What do 
you see happening as he talks? What picture 
in lines eight, nine, and ten? In lines eleven 
to seventeen? How does Hervé Riel holla 
“Anchor”? What picture in the last line? 

In the eighth stanza what does the first line 
mean? What other two lines have about the 
same meaning? What does exhkance mean ? ask- 
ance 2? rampired ? What picture in lines two and 
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three? Who is speaking in lines five to ten? 
What is the main feeling in these words ? What 
feeling is expressed in lines ten to fifteen ? What 
picture in the last four lines? 

In the ninth stanza what does the seventh 
line mean? What was the subject of Damfre- 
ville’s speech? Why did he find the speaking 
hard? What other feelings besides gratitude lay 
back of his words? 

In the tenth stanza what picture in the first 
four lines? What lines show that Hervé Riel 
was not conceited? What characteristic did his 
choice of reward show ? What does Belle Aurore 
mean? 

In the eleventh stanza what do the second and 
third lines mean? The fourth and fifth? What 
expression is used to show that the English had 
won the battle? What is the Louvre? What do 
lines eight to twelve mean? Lines twelve to fif- 
teen, inclusive ? 

If you were to paint a picture of Hervé Riel 
would you make him tall or short ? Stout or thin? 
Dark or fair ? Smooth-faced or bearded ? What 
kind of a costume would you give him? What 
kind of an expression? What would you repre- 
sent him doing? 
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4. Oral reading 


With a poem of this length the teacher will 
obtain the best results in the oral reading lesson 
if in her assignment for this lesson she has given 
to each pupil just one or two stanzas for his 
practice work. In their reading the pupils must 
aim for an essentially dramatic rendering. They 
must see and they must feel all that their words 
portray. In the first stanza they must express 
sympathy and terror; in the second, terror and 
appeal; in the third, mockery; in the fourth, 
bitter resignation ; in the fifth, surprise; in the 
sixth, reproach and pride; in the seventh, com- 
mand, admiration, and joyful relief ; in the eighth, 
mocking joy and deep admiration ; in the ninth, 
gratitude ; in the tenth, apparent unconcern and 
frank happiness ; in the eleventh, reproach and 
admiration. The rate will be a little fast, espe- 
cially in the first two stanzas; the tone strong 
and energetic. The teacher by her rendition of 
the entire poem will give to the story the unity 
which up to this time it has lacked on account of 
its having been rendered by installments. She, 
like her pupils, must aim to make her rendering 
very dramatic. 
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5. Dramatization 


By using their imaginations and exercising a 
little ingenuity the class may easily turn this 
poem intoa drama. It will be best for the pupils 
to utilize all spoken parts just as they stand and 
make the story complete by supplying speeches 
of their own appropriate to passages of pure de- 
scription, such as, Then was called a council 
straight. The majority of the class, who repre- 
sent the French, may keep their seats, while Dam- 
freville, the coasting pilots, and Hervé Riel may 
do their acting in the front of the room. Those 
who are seated will of course have very little to 
say, but they must show constantly by expression 
and pantomime that they are taking part in the 
play. If desirable, one pupil may read the first 
eleven lines of the poem by way of introduction 
to the play and the last stanza as a fitting close. 


Eighth Grade 


THE BUGLE SONG 


The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


1. Preparatory discussion 


The teacher can well open a preparatory dis- 
cussion on the Bugle Song by quoting the follow- 
ing passage from Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie’s 
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Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning : ‘ Here 
is a reminiscence of Tennyson’s about the echo 
at Killarney, where he said to the boatman, 
‘When I was last here I heard eight echoes, and 
now I hear only one.’ To which the man, who 
had heard people quoting the Bugle Song, replied, 
‘Why, you must be the gentleman that brought 
all the many to the place.’”’ This with some ap- 
preciative remarks about the beauty of Killarney 
scenery will be all that the pupils need before 
reading the poem for themselves. 


2. Individual study 


Let the pupils discover first what the poem 
teaches, then turn their attention to discovering 
the meaning of its separate thoughts. They 
should endeavor to make themselves so sure of 
the meaning of each passage that they will feel 
ready to explain that meaning in their own words 
in class. 


3. Second discussion 


What is the message that Tennyson brings to 
us in this poem ? What are the words he uses to 
say that our influence never dies? 

Now, examining the first stanza, what picture 
do you find in the first line? In the second? In 
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the third? In the fourth? What colors are 
suggested in these four lines ? Who can give us 
the complete picture found in the first stanza? 

In the second stanza what does scar mean? 
What is the more common word for E/fland ? 
Who can explain now what the first four lines 
mean? Why did Tennyson use purple in describ- 
ing the glens? 

In the third stanza to whom might the word 
love refer ? What picture does vich sky suggest? 
What do you hear happening in the first two 
lines ? How do the bugle echoes differ from our 
echoes? Which stanza do you like best? Why ? 


4. Oral reading 


For an effective oral rendering of this poem 
clear visualization is absolutely essential, as well 
as a clear imaginative hearing of the bugle and 
its dying echoes. The giving of the pictures in 
the first stanza should be a little slow in order 
that the listeners may have ample time to appre- 
ciate the beauty of each. The rate is much ac- 
celerated in the fifth line and in the first two 
words of the sixth, but slows gradually on the 
remainder of the sixth line, each of the last five 
words being uttered in a clear but fainter tone 
and on a lower pitch, the zzg becoming more 
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and more prolonged. This is true also of the 
fifth and sixth lines of the second and third 
stanzas, except that in the third stanza the 
change to a lighter tone and aslower rate begins 
with the first word of the last line. In reading 
the second stanza the student will find that he 
can more nearly suggest the horns of fairy 
land if he will think of distant hills as he reads. 
His tones throughout the first four lines must be | 
thin and clear. In the third stanza he must bring 
out the contrast in thought by giving attention 
to they, sky, faint, our, grow forever, and in the 
third and fourth lines by letting the tone grow in 
fullness and richness. 

The teacher in her rendering will need to 
heed all of these suggestions also, her purpose 
being to show the fw// beauty of every picture, 
every sound, as well as to arouse her pupils to a 
deeper appreciation of the wonderful melody of 
the poet’s language. She must not forget that 
this is a lyric poem and that its music is one of 
its greatest charms. If necessary she must take 
time to practice faithfully the last two lines of 
the stanzas in order that her rendition may be 
truly artistic. 
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5. Memorizing 


If the teacher has taught her pupils to love 
this poem they will all desire to memorize it, and 
should memorize it, if for no other reason than 
that there is no other three-stanza lyric in the 
English language which is more exquisite in 
thought, melody, and language. 

The pupils can memorize the poem more 
quickly if they use the following outline :— 


STanzaA I. 1. Sunset Pictures: Castle walls, 
snowy summits, long light across lake, wild cata- 
ract. 

2. Refrain: Bugle blows—wild echoes fly; 
bugle blows —echoes answer and die. 


Stanza II. 1. Sounds from Elfland: Thin and 
clear, sweet and far. 

2. Refrain: Bugle blows—purple glens re- 
ply ; bugle blows — echoes answer and die. 


Stanza III. 1. The Poet’s Message: Bugle 
echoes : die in sky, faint on hill, field, river ; our 
echoes: roll from soul to soul, grow forever. 

2. Refrain: Bugle blows —wild echoes fly; 
echoes answer and die. 
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APOSTROPHE TO THE OCEAN 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore ; 

There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar; 

I love not man the less, but nature more, 

From these our interviews in which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been before, 

To mingle with the universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean — roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 

Stops with the shore ;— upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When for a moment like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown. 


The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals ; 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war, — 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 
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Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, — what are they? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 

And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 

The stranger, slave or savage ; their decay 

Has dried up realms to deserts ; — not so thou, 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves’ play — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark-heaving ; — boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 

Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 

Obeys thee : thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 


And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 

Of youthful sport was on thy breast to be 

Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 

I wantoned with thy breakers— they to me 

Were a delight; and if thy freshening sea 

Made them a terror, ’t was a pleasing fear; 

For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane —as I do here. 
Lord Byron. 
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1. Preparatory discussion 


The points to be emphasized in the prepara- 
tory talk are the boundlessness of the ocean, its 
majesty, its unchangeableness, its power, its 
mysterious fascination. Stories, songs, and paint- 
ings which deal with the ocean may also be dis- 
cussed, but should not be allowed to sidetrack the 
talk to subjects which have no direct bearing on 
the poem. 


2. Individual study 


After reading the poem through and then 
studying it in detail with the help of the diction- 
ary, encyclopedia, or histories, let the pupils 
prepare, each in his own language, a statement 
of the central thought of the poem, also a state- 
ment of the central thought of each stanza. 
These statements should be carefully written 
out and brought to the next recitation. 


3. Second discussion 


What is the central thought of the whole 
poem? But why does Byron love the ocean? 
You need to add that in order to make the 
thought complete. 

What is the central thought of the first stanza? 
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What other poets have felt the same way towards 
nature? (Wordsworth, Bryant, etc.) What added 
meaning does the word fathless give to the first 
thought ? What word in the second line suggests 
the same idea? What words in the third line? 
What does it mean Zo mingle with the universe? 
How do we know that Byron could not wholly 
conceal his love for nature? Yes, because he 
wrote this poem. 

What is the central thought of the second 
stanza? What does the second line mean? How 
does man mark the earth with ruin? Why is ¢hy 
the most important word in the fifth line ? What 
word in line six stands in contrast with thy? 
What does ravage mean? unknelled ? What pic- 
ture can you see in the last three lines? 

What is the central thought of the third stanza? 
What are armaments? What picture is found in 
the first three lines ? What are leviathans ? What 
does the word mean here? Why is Jord of thee 
a vain title? What other vain title does man 
take? What does arbiter mean? To what does 
the word ‘hese refer? Why does the poet call 
them zoys? What was the Armada? To whom 
did the spoils of Trafalgar belong? Who can 
state the complete thought of the last two 
lines? 
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What is the central thought of the fourth 
stanza? What does the first line mean? Where 
was the empire of Assyria? When did Greece 
rule much of the known world? By whom were 
her people conquered? Which of the four em- 
pires was conquered by savages? When was 
Carthage subdued? What picture can you see 
in the sixth line? What does the seventh line 
mean? What characteristic of the ocean is 
brought out in lines eight and nine? 

What is the central thought of the fifth stanza? 
To what is the ocean compared? Of all the ad- 
jectives descriptive of the ocean which one is 
the most impressive? Which ones refer to its 
extent? To its color? To its condition? To its 
depth? What expression shows that the ocean is 
a creator? That it is a ruler? 

What is the central thought of the last stanza? 
What two emotions are most evident ? What is 
the first picture you see? Who can explain the 
meaning of the expression, From a boy I wan- 
toned with the breakers? What does freshening 
mean ? What picture do you see in lines five and 
six? What does the seventh line mean? The 
eighth ? To what is the ocean compared in the 
last line? Why is this a good comparison ? Which 
stanza do you like best ? Why? 
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4. Oral reading 


The pupils must endeavor in the first and 
second stanzas to express joy primarily, and in 
the other stanzas to express the majesty, power, 
and unchanging wonder of the ocean. Special 
pains must be taken to realize the meaning and 
full value of each word descriptive of the ocean, 
at the time that the word is spoken. This will 
result in a slow movement and in the use of 
unusual volume of tone. Not otherwise can the 
pupil suggest the bigness and power of the 
ocean. 

The teacher in her rendition of the whole poem 
must surrender herself so completely to the 
thought that the pupils are given an added reve- 
lation of the poet’s meaning. Her enunciation 
must be perfect, her tones full and strong, her 
whole energy concentrated on the reading. 


5. Memorizing of one stanza 


Each pupil should memorize the stanza he 
likes best, then give considerable oral practice 
to it before he recites it in class. The oral prac- 
tice will aid much in developing good enunciation 
and volume of tone. In fact, every part of this 
poem, if adequately given, is an excellent voice 
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exercise, and for this reason the poem has a 
double value for use in the reading class. 


THE DAY IS DONE 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me 
That my soul cannot resist: 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain. 


Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor ; 
And to-night I long for rest. 
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Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rime of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares, that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


1. Individual study 


Because of the simplicity of this poem no 
preparatory lesson is needed, and the work 
begins with individual study by the pupils. In 
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this study the pupils should aim, first, to dis- 
cover the prevailing thought and the prevailing 
emotion; second, to become certain of the 
meaning of each stanza. It would be well, also, 
for each pupil to write out in his own words 
four pictures he finds in the poem and bring this 
paper to class to hand in. 


2. Discussion 


What is the prevailing thought in this poem? 
In which stanza is it found? The prevailing 
feeling? In which stanza is this feeling fully 
described? What is the story that the poem 
tells ? 

In the first stanza what is the meaning of 
wafted ? To what is the coming of night com- 
pared? Is this a good comparison ? Why not? 

In the second stanza what is the meaning of 
the last line? What picture do you see in this 
stanza? How many of you chose that for one of 
your four pictures ? 

In the third stanza what is the meaning of 
akin ? What does the whole stanza mean? 

In the next stanza what does Jay mean? 
What word could be used instead of heartfelt? 
What kind of thoughts are thoughts of day? 
How do most people try to banish such 
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thoughts? Was the poet’s method wiser? 
Why? 

In the fifth stanza to whom does grand old 
masters refer? What expression in the next line 
has a similar meaning? What do the third and 
fourth lines mean? 

In the next stanza what does martial mean? 
Can you name any poets who have written 
about life’s endless toil? Why didn’t Longfel- 
low want to listen to their poems at this time? 

In the seventh stanza what does the second 
line mean? In what way are such songs like 
showers? Like tears? Who are some of the 
poets who have written such songs? Does 
Longfellow belong to this class ? 

What new ideas about these poets are found 
in the eighth stanza? (The teacher can very 
appropriately give here something of the life of 
Sidney Lanier.) 

Who can give the meaning of the ninth 
stanza in one short sentence? 

In the tenth stanza what do the first two 
lines mean? The last two lines? What would 
have been the poem of your choice? Why? 

In the last stanza what does zuzfest mean? 
What picture can you see in the last two lines? 
What does the whole stanza mean? 
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3. Oral reading 


Let the pupils endeavor to suggest through- 
out the restful atmosphere of the twilight hour. 
This endeavor will manifest itself in a smooth, 
quiet, melodious rendering. The only stanzas 
which call for a particular variation from this 
rendering are the fifth and sixth, which must be 
made to suggest stvazus of martial music. 

The teacher’s rendering, coming from longer 
and deeper experience, should express more feel- 
ing than the pupils’ renderings possibly can. It 
should be in very truth “ke the benediction that 
follows after prayer. 


4. Use on a Friday afternoon program 


The nature of this poem makes it more 
suitable for a reading from the book than for a 
recitation, and it should be given by one pupil 
rather than divided among many. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 


You know, we French stormed Ratisbon: 
A mile or so away 
On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming-day ; 
With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms lock’d behind,. 
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As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mus’d, “ My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 

Let once my army leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,” — 

Out ‘twixt the battery smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 

Full-galloping ; nor bridle drew 
Until he reach’d the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect — 

(So tight he kept his lips compress’d, 
Scarce any blood came through) 

You look’d twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


“Well,” cried he, “ Emperor, by God’s grace 

Weve got you Ratisbon! 

The Marshal ’s in the market-place, 
And you ‘ll be there anon 

To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 

Perched him!” The chief’s eye flashed ; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


The chief’s eye flashed ; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
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A film the mother eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes ; 
“You’re wounded!” “ Nay,” the soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said: 
“Tm killed, Sire!” And his chief beside, 
Smiling the boy fell dead. 
Robert Browning. 


1. Preparatory discussion 


The discussion will include some account of 
Napoleon’s movements in 1809 leading up to the 
siege of Ratisbon, the outcome of the siege and 
its effect on Napoleon’s plans, a locating of the 
city itself, and a brief mention of the services of 
the distinguished Marshal, Lannes. This infor- 
mation may be supplied by the teacher or by 
pupils to whom the work of looking up these 
facts has previously been assigned. 


2. Individual study 


After the pupils read the poem let each one 
condense the story into one short paragraph to 
be handed in at the next recitation. Let each 
pupil prepare also a list of five questions on the 
poem, such questions as the teacher usually asks 
in the second discussion lesson. The making of 
this list of questions will necessitate an unusu- 
ally careful analysis of the poem, inasmuch as in- 
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telligent questions can grow only out of accurate 
knowledge of subject matter. 


3. Second discussion 


This step, as already intimated, will be mainly 
in the hands of the pupils. The simplest and 
most satisfactory way to conduct the lesson is to 
allow each pupil in turn to rise and read one 
question from his list; in response to this, as 
many of the pupils as know the answer raise 
their hands, the questioner promptly calls on 
one of them but does not sit down until his 
question is satisfactorily answered. If none of 
the pupils can answer it, he answers it himself. 
The teacher simply acts as umpire. An occa- 
sional lesson conducted in this way is not only 
thoroughly enjoyable but a most effective sharp- 
ener of wits. At the end of the period a vote 
may be taken as to who had the best list of 
questions. 


4, Oral reading 


This poem calls for an essentially dramatic 
rendering. In the first stanza the aim must be 
to present a vivid picture of Napoleon; in the 
second to present his anxious meditation sud- 
denly interrupted by the approaching rider ; in 
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the third to present the vivid picture of the boy, 
a picture colored in the last lines by wondering 
sympathy ; in the fourth to express primarily the 
boy’s glad enthusiasm; in the fifth to express 
Napoleon’s tenderness and the boy’s supreme 
heroism. The approach of the rider and his en- 
thusiastic announcement will be expressed in a 
rapid movement of the lines. The climax in the 
last stanza must de a climax or the rendition falls 
flat. 


5. Use on a Friday afternoon program 


Because of its dramatic qualities this poem 
makes an excellent program selection. It should 
be recited by one pupil, preferably a boy, who 
puts his whole soul into the telling of the story. 


APPENDIX 


A List of Poems for Study and Memorizing 
in the Grades 


FIRST GRADE 
MortTHER GOOSE RHYMES 


Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. 
Hey! Diddle, Diddle. 
Ding, Dong, Bell. 
Bobby Shafto. 

Hark, Hark. 

Sing a Song of Sixpence. 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock. 
Humpty Dumpty. 

Jack and Jill. 

Little Bo-peep. 

Little Jack Horner. 
Little Girl, Little Girl. 
Little Miss Muffet. 


ALEXANDER: All Things Beauti- 
ful. 

Fretp: Rock-a-By Lady. 

Praspopy: Making a House. 

Rossetti: The Wind. 


Little Tommy Tucker. 

Mistress Mary. 

Old King Cole. 

Once I Saw a Little Bird. 

Ride a Cock-Horse to Banbury 
Cross. 

Simple Simon. 

There was a Crooked Man. 

Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son. 

There was a Little Boy. 

There was a Man of our Town. 

Who Killed Cock Robin? 1 


Rossettr: O Lady Moon. 
Rossettr: What Does the Bee Do? 
Poutsson: The Sunbeams. 
STEVENSON: The Wind. 
STEVENSON: Foreign Children. 


SECOND GRADE 


Bunner: ‘‘One, Two, Three.” 

Fretp: Wynken, Blynken, and 
Nod. 

Larcom: The Brown Thrush. 

Hovucuton: Lady Moon. 

Prasopy: The Journey. 

Ranps: The Wonderful World. 


Hovucuton: Good-Night and 
Good-Morning.4 

Rossetti: How Many Seconds 
in a Minute? 

Smita: America. 

STEVENSON: My Shadow. 

STEVENSON: The Swing. 


THIRD GRADE 


Brooks: O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem. 

Cary: November. 

CoLeRmDGE: Praying and Loving. 

Epwarps: A Child’s Prayer. 

Larcom: The Violet. 


Moore:A Visit from St. Nicholas. 

ScOLLARD: Bobolink. 

ScoLiarD: Fraidie-Cat. 

VANDEGRIFT: The Sandman. 

SHaw: Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean. 


1 With the exception of these titles, all the poems here recommended are 
included in Riverside Literature Series Extra No.CC, Paper, 15 cents; 
linen, 25 cents, postpaid. (Houghton Mifflin Company.) 
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FOURTH GRADE 


ALLINGHAM: Fairy Folk. Mitter: The Bluebird. 

Fretp: The Night Wind. MacpbonaLp: The Wind and the 

Goutp: Jack Frost. Moon. 

Jacxson: September. ScoLLaRD: The Crow. 

LoncFELLow: The Children’s Wuuttier: The Barefoot Boy. 
Hour. WorpswortH: Lucy Gray. 

FIFTH GRADE 

TENNYSON: The Brook. Payne: Home, Sweet Home! 

BRYANT: Robert of Lincoln. Prerpont: Warren’s Address to 

Byornson: The Tree. The American Soldiers. 

CARLYLE: To-day. SHAKESPEARE: Lullaby for Ti- 


Hotmes: Old Ironsides. tania. 
LONGFELLOW: The Ship of State. Swerr: The Blue Jay. 


SIXTH GRADE 


AvpricH: Before the Rain. SHAKESPEARE: Puck and the 

BENNETT: The Flag Goes By. Fairy. 

Emerson: Concord Hymn. SHERMAN: May. 

Lowe tt: The First Snow-Fall. Swett: July. 

Perry: The Coming of Spring. Wot tre: The Burial of Sir John 

Reap: Sheridan’s Ride. Moore at Corunna. 

SEVENTH GRADE 

Carrot: A Song of Love. Mutter: Columbus. 

Key: The Star-Spangled Banner Rritey: The Name of Old Glory. 

LANG: Scythe Song. Jackson: A Song of Clover. 

LoncreLLow: The Arrow and  STEVENson: A Visit from the Sea. 
the Song. SHAKESPEARE: Farewell! A Long 

LoweE.tt: The Finding of the Farewell to all my Greatness! 
Lyre. SHAKESPEARE: Jog on, Jog on. 


EIGHTH GRADE 
Howe: Battle-Hymn of the Re- Tavytor: The Song of the Camp. 


public. Van Dyke: The Angler’s Re- 
Krerinc: Recessional. veille. 
SrzL: Opportunity. Wurtman: O Captain! My Cap- 
Scott: Breathes there the Man tain. 
with Soul so Dead. Krerine: L’Envoi (When Earth’s 
cae Hark, Hark! The last Picture is painted)! 
ark! 


1 With the exception of this title, all the poems here recommended are 
included in Riverside Literature Series Extra No.CC. Paper, 15 cents; 
linen, 25 cents, postpaid. (Houghton Mifflin Company.) 






































